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Here’s comfort for conscientious canners 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, known to the nation as a high 
medical authority, advises the millions of readers 
of Hearst papers to “Tie a Can to Diet Troubles.” 


E writes: “......the tin can “Thanks to the tin can, we are no 


has a great claim on popular 
admiration and esteem. 


“For it has literally enabled us to ‘tie 
a can’ to a host of our culinary 
troubles. It has pro- 
vided a compact, satis- 
factory, and relatively 
inexpensive way of 
furnishing adequate 
supplies of both meat 
and vegetables at all 
seasons, in allclimates, 
and it has well nigh 
settled the vexatious 
problem of keeping 
our surplus food sup- 
plies in appetizing 
condition through the 
months of relative 
shortage. 


NEW YORK 


Have youread this yet? We'll ever.” 
be glad to send you a copy. 


American ‘Can Company 


CHICAGO 


longer alternately gorged with and 
starved of certain fruits and vege- 
tables, but can maintain an even 
dietetic pressure and balance all 
year long.” 


The eminent doctor . 
paraphrases Tenny- 
son’s poem of the 
brook, with reference 
to various staple 
canned foods. The 
same words apply as 
neatly to American 
Can Company. 


“For Springs may 
come andcansmay go, 
S But we go on for- 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 
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BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


President 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Claims. 
Hospitality Commitee, 


Brokers’ Committe. 
Committee on Agriculture. 


Counsel, 
Cheonist. 


W. H. Killian. 
C. Burnett Torsch 
Leander Langral! 
William F. Assau. 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 

D. H. Stevenson, -E 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 

E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 

W. E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 

F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 

William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Jno. C. Beeuwkes 

Chas. Glaser. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN MITCHELL C0. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws. on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
wh ch passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 


to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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excel Our Labels 
‘Designs are the Tighes est Standard 


of Arti istic’ )Mlerit for Comnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your ce Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


AYARS ROTARY EXHAUSTER 


AYARS ROTARY SYRUPER Takes No. 1 to No. 10 cans inclusive without 


With new improved valve any changing. Cans come out on delivery disk 


Cannot mash fruit in a single row.— 
No metal touches metal. A i 
New rubber makes new valve bale. 
No Parts to wear and leak 
SALEM 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY new versey 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


UNCLEAN 


Do you want that said about your Corn ? Surely not. Yet, if you pack it without first washing it, it might 
be said. It’s so easy to do that you cannot afford not to do it. The MONITOR Corn Washer-Sanitary by name as 
well as by method — does it splendidly, easily and economically. Send the corn direct to the cutters from the 
MONITOR Washer and you will then know that your pack will open up - ABSOLUTELY CLEAN. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


FRANK E. RUNDLE 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


4 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore. Md. 
¢ BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
KING SPRAGUE CO. 
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THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE ° 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Manager and Editor 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGH, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 45th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advamce, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIAL 


EEKING THE PERFECT CANNER—The proper settlement 
S of the much discussed swell guarantee matter is, of course, 

of direct interest and importance to canners, wholesalers 
and retailers, in every section of the country, and so it is not 
surprising that our arguments and efforts to secure for the 
canners a square deal, have been quoted and discussed from 
ocean to ocean. It is our contention and conviction that the 
practice of guaranteeing canned foods for six months should 
be done away with entirely, as being archaic, out of date run- 
ning back to the early days of canning when the processes were 
uncertain and but little understood and not guided by scientific 
principles as they are today. That the art of canning has long 
since passed those swaddling clothes days and is today as nearly 
a perfected process as is given to human nature to evolve, might 
be shown in a case just come under our observation, and not a 
special.case by any means. A shipment of 1,000 cases of peas, 
unlabelled, was worked over, labelled and shipped, with the loss 
of just one can. One can in 24,000 cans!! This has scant 
meaning, possibly, until it is brought into the consideration of 
the proposed allowance of % of 1 per cent. These goods, we 
presume, were worth $125 per doz., or $2,500 for the shipment. 
On this basis the % of 1 per cent. would have been equal to 
$12.50, for the one spoiled can. The injustice of such a claim 
is evident. But we are aware that there are canners so drilled 
into this old method that they think they must follow their 
goods with a guarantee; they lose sight of the fact that as a 
reputable house they always follow their goods, and stand be- 
hind them, and for these it may be necessary to make the ad- 
justment upon some basis of a flat allowance. But anythine 
like 4% of 1 per cent. is simply and entirely out of the question 
and manifestly unjust. We think the fair and only way to ad- 
just this matter is to do away with all guarantees, holding the 
canner of the goods responsible for any losses. This makes for 
efficiency and carefulness on the part of everv canner, whereas 
a flat allowance of any amount must tend to carelessness 
and inefficiency, is accordingly a step backwards. Under exist- 
ing conditions the difficulty the canners would face, in that it 
is absolutely necessary to prove the claims for swell losses. 
The establishment of concentration warehouses where swelled 
‘canned foods can be accumulated and examined before destruc- 
tion, would answer this requirement for the canners, and there 
are strong hopes that this will be accomplished. No canner 
can afford to pay swell claims without verification; to try to do 
so would bankrupt him in a year or two. No need here to 
thresh this old straw over again, canners and buyers both know 
the story. 

We have outlined our position in this matter, as an intro- 
ductory to some correspondence which appeared in the. Cali- 
fornia Fruit News, of San Francisco. A careful reading of this 
will show just one thing: that the canners are supposed to put 
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up their goods in perfect condition; put them up, in fact, in 
such condition that they will withstand all the misuse and 
abuse they receive from the time they leave the canner’s ware- 
house until they are finally consumed in the home, be the time 
what it may. It is most too much to ask of human nature. As 
the writers of these letters say that there is another side to the 
question, we cheerfully give him this space, as did the California 
Fruit News. But we wonder that they did not give all sides of 
the question since they seem anxious to be fair. We quote from 
the California Fruit News: 
Believe Swell Adjustments on Canned Foods Necessary 
Editor, California Fruit News: 
Kansas City, Mo., June 28.—I have just read the 

article you publish in your issue of June 23 entitled 
“Swell Allowance Is Out of Date,” and I desire to 
make a few remarks in regard to this article, a large 
portion of which consists of extracts from “The Can- 
ning Trade” on this subject. If you see fit to publish 
what I have to say, or, in other words, if you think 
your readers are interested in the other side of the 
question (There are always “other sides’’ to every ques- 

tion and all factors are or should be interested in the 
consideration of both and all sides—The Editor.). I 
shall be pleased to have you print this. 

The conference committee of the National Canners 
Association and of the National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation has spent much time in considering the im- 
portant question of how swells should be taken care 

of by shippers. The recent ruling of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has brought this question to an 
issue. As far as my observation goes, the responsible 

and staple canhers of the country consider that they are 
responsible for all swells, and that there is only one 
way to clear this whole matter up and that is to can 

the woods in such a manner that no swells will develop. 


The system, or method, advocated by “The Can- 
ning Trade” if adopted and carried out would be the 
worst thing that could possibly happen for the canners, 
jobbers and the retailers. There is only one way to 
increase the consumption of canned foods in this coun- 
try and that is to put up such quality and in such a 
manner that the consumers and all interested in the dis- 
tribution and production and consumption will have con- 
fidence in the merchandise. : 

To say that swell canned foods today have been 
largely eliminated from the trade is to make a state- 
ment that cannot by any means be borne out bv facts. 
I will say this, however, that the better canners are 
working with all their might and are sparing no ex- 
pense to do everything possible to eliminate swells. I 
believe that they are partially successful, but we must 
all remember that canned foods are packed by hundreds 
of small canners, many of whom have not yet, at least, 
been able to perfect their methods so that swells will 


«. not develop. 


$4.00 
$5.00 
: 
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If there is no guarantee by the canner or the 
’ wholesaler, the retail merchant will buy canned foods 
one case at a time, as he needs them, and the jobber 
will necessarily buy in the same manner. This method 
will eliminate entirely the sale of futures, and the 
consumers will buy one can instead of one dozen in 
making purchases. 


We have all been endeavoring to show the retail 
merchant that it is to his interest and the interest of 
all in selling canned foods to talk dozen lots instead 
of can lots—to make sales in quantities so that the 
consumers will have the goods on hand and necessarily 
use them more frely. Surely we do not want to turn 
to any method that will decrease sales and eliminate en- 
tirely future buying and selling, thus throwin» the bus- 
iness in the hands of the few and eliminating entirely 
the small elements in the business. I believe that the 
method you advocate in the article referred to is wrong 
and by it no good results can be secured. 


Let me repeat again that in my judgment the 
question of “swells” will take care of itself when the 
canners who are responsible for the development of 
swells are able to pack goods in such a manner that 
the spoiled cans will not develop. Until this time 
comes we should advocate a stricter guarantee with 
more penalties attached to the canner whose goods 
do not “stand up.” 


There are certainly two sides to this question. 
—H. C. Gardner, 
Buyer of canned foods for Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri, and member of conference 
committee of the National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation and National Canners Association. 


Editor California Fruit News: 


Peoria, Ill., July 2—We desire to make a vigorous 
protest to the nature of your article headed “Swell 
Allowance Is Out of Date,” in your issue of June 23. 
It is: ill-becoming a publication of your character to 
take such a one-sided view of a matter of such import- 
ance to the wholesale food distributors of the country. 


In this article you intimated that owing to per- 
fected methods of canning, the amount of swells de- 
veloping is inconsiderable and that there is therefore 
no further necessity of the canner making a swell al- 
lowance. Further on the article goes on and says one- 
half of one per cent “is a decided hardship upon the 
canners.” 


We agree that canning methods are progressing to 
the point that we are having less swells than hereto- 
fore, but we do insist that the loss by swells is still 
very great and there is no reason under the sun why 
a wholesale grocer should be asked to assume that loss 
himself. With competition between food distribuotrs 
as it is, you must recognize that canned foods are 
jobbed on an exceedingly low margin of profit. The 
canner, except in exceptional years, sells a large part 
of his pack for future delivery. The jobber carries the 
interest expense and takes a chance of market drop- 
ping later. We insist that in making his costs the 
canner could not well afford not to consider losses that 
might occur to him through improper processing and 
if he must take this hazard into consideration, it is 
only equitable to assume that there is a possible loss 
that may accrue to the wholesale grocer for which he 
has a right to expect protection along reasonable lines. 


We trust in giving this matter further thought, 
your paper will have the courage in its next issue to 
frankly admit your article above referred to was writ- 
ten from a packer’s viewpoint only and that there is 
some consideration due the wholesale food distributors 
(admission that consideration is due any and all factors 
is conveyed—we print the objection—The Editor.) of 
the country who make it possible for the product of 
the interest you represent to be properly and effec- 
tively distributed. 

Oakford & Fahnestock, 
Per A. W. Oakford. 
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HEN ASSOCIATIONS ARE NEEDED—So many canners 

can see no need of associations. What good are they, 

what do they do, they ask. Below may bring home to 
some of these the value of being associated with a body like the 
National Canners Association, whose laboratories are the real 
and the only answer to such charges, and whose well known 
officers stand ever ready to help in the defense. It feels mighty 
well to know that you have friends around you when such 
troubles as this come. And who is free of such trouble? It 
not only can happen to any canner in the business, but it is 
happening almost every day—but not many of the cases ever 
become public, like this. Don’t wait until the lighting strikes 
before taking out insurance. Place yourself out of danger of 
this kind by working, through the N. C. A. in close harmony 
with your fellow caners. They attack individuals, not growns. 

This appeared in The Baltimore American of July 27th: 


TOMATO FIRM SUED FOR DEATH OF CHILD 


Mississippi Man Asks $40,000 From Packer Here, Charging 
Product Was Poisonous. 


Charging that unwholesome tomatoes, packed by a 
Baltimore concern, became poisonous and caused the 
death of his infant child, a resident of Poplarville, 
Pearl River county, Mississippi, filed suit yesterday 
in the District Court for $40,000 damages. 

The plaintiff is Timothy W. Smith, the defendants 
Oliver P. Roberts, William H. Roberts, James H. Rob- 
erts, M. Raymond Roberts and James O. Langrall, co- 
partners, trading under the name of Roberts Brothers, 
913 Fells Street. 

The bill'of complaint alleges that on January 18 
the plaintiff purchased a can of tomatoes packed by the 
— concern. The tomatoes were fed the little 
girl. 

It is said she became violently ill. For 24 hours 
doctors made every effort to save her life, but without 
success. 


What would you do in a case like this? 


SANITARY ENAMEL WARE THAT 
PASSES ALL 
TESTS. 


Made seamless from 
ultra heavy gauge steel 
and coated with a 
special tough non- 
porous blue enamel. 


Prompt orders for 14 qt. and 16 qt. pails, 
as well as 14 qt. size pans, can be ship- 

- ped immediately as long as present stock 
lasts. 


WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


MARINE BANK BUILDING 
Baltimore, : : : Maryland 
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THE BLISS No. 219 HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC | 
THREAD ROLLING MACHINE illustrated is for 
rolling threads on sheet metal screw necks and for || 
threading, beading or knurling sheet metal caps and 
similar articles. 


It handles shells from ? to 45 inches in diameter, up 
to 2 inches in height, turning out uniformly perfect 
work at the rate of 75 to 125 a minute, the speed being 
governed by the size of the shell. Simple in design and 
rugged in construction, it runs at high speed without 
shock or jar. If interested in increasing production it 
will pay you to investigate. 


FULL INFORMATION AND DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


E. W. BLISS CO. BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bidg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
‘ FOREIGN SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
ENGLAND, Pocock St., Blackfriars Rd., S. E., London ITALY, 345 Via Nizza, Turin FRANCE, 54 Blvd. Victor-Hugo, St. Quen, Paris 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Conditions Of Crops In All Sections 


Crop Reports By The Canners 


[Notice—If canners would but recognize the oppor- 
tunity offered through The Canning Trade for a free 
exchange of this highly important information, this 
page would grow to several pages each week. Trouble 
is, when a canner is asked to report on his crop condi- 
tions, he grows fearful that the information will get to 
the buyer, and so he refuses, or neglects, to send in a 
report. Truth is, the buyers get the information in 
other ways, and sometimes wrongly, and the only re- 
sult from the canners’ refusal is that fellow-canners 
are kept in darkness. And some rejoice in that. It is 
a huge mistake for the canners to act this way. If all 
canners would be free, and honest, in reporting exact 
crop conditions, it would tremendously benefit the entire 
canned foods market—not hurt it. And to lie in such 
reports is to simply cheat yourself playing solitaire. 
If the crops are there, the peak will come from them, 
and just when you think the market should be about 
free of goods, those goods come creeping out, market 
advances are checked and doubt spread, hampering all 
operations. If all canners knew the crop conditions of 
others, all could operate more intelligently, guiding 
their courses accordingly. The canner who withholds 
his crop information is like the ostrich that hides its 
head in the sand and thinks no one can see him. Don’t 
be an ostrich. 

Every week we send out hundreds of return postals, 
get back a few. Don’t wait to be asked by mail; take 
this invitation and frequently report your crop prog- 
ress. Rest easy as to who sees these—for 90 per cent 
of our readers are fellow-canners, and the other 10 per 
cent are brokers and a few buyers. We earnestly invite 
you to help make this a most important Bureau, and 
we feel that we can count upon you.-—Editor.] 
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Dexter, Me., July 25—Canning crops around 10 days later in 
this section than last season, but looking fairly well. Look for 
about 75 per cent normal pack on corn and 90 per cent on snap 
beans. 


Clinton, Me., July 16—Corn looking fair, about 10 days late; 
acreage normal. Beans looking good, normal acreage; looks like 
just a fair crop this year, if weather is favorable from now on. 


Weems, Va., July 28—Tomato acreage 50 per cent larger 
than 1922. Crops looking good, but two to three weeks later 
than usual. 


Taylor’s Island, Md., July 28—The prospects for a good pack 
from this section look favorable. There is a good-size acreage 
and plants looking fine. The only obstacle in the way so far is 
labor, and we cannot tell how serious this will affect the can- 
ners until they start packing, which will be in about two weeks. 


Rocks, Md., July 31—The acreage of tomatoes this year is 
‘about 15 per cent above normal in my locality. Prospects for a 
good pack if frost keeps off until October. 


Frederick, Md., July 28—Corn crop about 40 per cent of 
normal. Worst drouth in years. 


Spring Grove, Pa., July 28—Canning crops are normal. 
Acreage normal. Prospects fair. 


LeRoy, N. Y., July 30—We finish packing peas today. The 


yield and quality have been very satisfactory on both Junes and 
sweet peas. 


East Williamson, N. Y. July 30—The RSP cherry pack is 
about over. Pack is 25 per cent less than last year in this sec- 
tion. Raspberries, very dry. Yield about 40 per cent of last 
year. String beans will be short unless we get rain. Bartlett 
pears, extremely light. Apples, about normal. 


Pigeon Forge, Tenn., July 30—Pack is about same as 1922. 
Will pack more kraut and not as many beans. 
same. 


Tomatoes about 
Mexican bean beetle is eating up everything. 
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Circleville, Ohio, July 30—Crop about three weeks late. Dry 
weather affected it and most favorable weather is necessary for 
a fair yield. Today we figure conditions at 75 per cent. 


Frankfort, Ind., July 30—Tomatoes are about two weeks late 
and we have been having too much rain. Corn is coming along 
very nicely and we expect to start packing about the 15th to 
17th of August, being about a week later than last year. Do not 
think yield of tomatoes will be as large as last. 


_ Jasper, Ind., July 30—Acreage 20 per cent above last year. 
Vines look fine. Some patches are not set very heavy with green 


tomatoes. With favorable weather we look for a good crop of 
tomatoes. 


Winchester, Ind., July 30—Tomato outlook is about normal; 
expect that it is ten days or two weeks later than last year. 
The acreage is about like last year. We are having fine growing 
weather with seasonal showers. 


Normal, Ill., July 27—Crops are looking fine today. Rain 
will help wonderfully. 


Independence, Iowa, July 30—We have about 70 per cent of 
a normal acreage. The prospects are fair, but we need rain 
badly. Had a little rain last week, but need more to insure any- 
where near a normal crop. 


Monticello, Minn., July 26—Our acreage is normal. Up to 
today it has been very dry here, but we are now having a very 
much-needed rain, so we have prospects of a big pack. 


Waterville, Me., July 31-—Corn from a week to ten days 
late. Conditions good. Prospects for 80 per cent. crop if no 
early frosts destroy it. 


Southwestern, Ohio, August 1—The corn crop needs a 
soaking rain to make the crop yield anything like normal, 
Have had light rain, but did not wet down over two inches. 
Estimate crop has been cut 25 per cent account lack of rain. 
The pack will not begin in this district until the latter part 
of August or first part of September. 


Markesan, Wis., July 30—The pea pack is completed. 
Yield 65 per cent. of our average. Quality good. 


Lodi, Wis., July 31—All through with the pea pack. 
About 65 per cent, pack. Corn looks good, but unless we 
get more rain now the yield will not come up to expectations. 
Beets are a very poor stand. The germination was poor. 
Growing conditions were too hot and dry. A little worm has 
been working at some fields which held them back consider- 
abe. Would say at this time that the pack will be between 


60 and 70 per cent. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT PRICES FOR 1923 
Issued July 27th, 1923 


Subject to Our Confirmation and Our Approval of Assortment. 


62 68 68 6S 
2.15 1.65 1.40 7.50 5.65 4.00 4.25 
2.60 1.65 1.40 1.30 Apricots, Peeled..... 9.25 6.00 4.25 4.50 
2.60 1.65 1.40 1.30 Apricots, Sliced ..... 9.25 6.00 4.25 4.50 
3.00 2.50 2.15 2.00 Blackberries ......... 9.00 7.50 5.50 5.50 
325 2:25 2:25 23346 Chervics 12.25 10.25 6.50 6.50 
3.15 23.65 2.15 2.05 Cherries, Black. 6.00 6.00 
3.25 2:85 2.35 2.15 Cherries, White...... 6.50 6.50 
2.10 1.60 1.40 1.30 Grapes (Muscat)..... 6.50 5.50 3.75 3.75 
2.10 1.65 1.45 1.35 Peaches, Yellow..... 6.75 5.50 3.85 3.75 
2.25 1.75 1.55 1.45 Peaches, Yel. Cling.. 7.50 6.00 4.25 4.00 
2.25 1.75 1.55 1.45 Peaches, Y. C. Sliced 7.50 6.00 4.25 4.00 
2.25 1.75 1.55 1.45 Peaches, White Cling 7.50 6.00 4.25 4.00 
2.25 1.75 1.55 1.45 Peaches, W.C. Slic. 7.50 6.00 4.25 4.00 
2.65 2.35 2.10 1.90 Pears, Bartlett ..... 9.00 7.75 . 5.50 4.00 
1.85 1.45 1.25 1.10 Plums, Egg ......... 5.75 4.50 8.25 3.25 
1.85 1.45 1.25 1.10 Plums, Green Gage.. 5.75 4.50 25 3.25 
1.85 1.45 1.25 1.10 Plums, Gold Drop... 5.75 4.50 3.25 3.25 


Prices are per dozen f. o. b. cannery. 

For steamer shipment, f. 0. b. dock, except on items other- 
wise specified, add 5¢ per dozen on No. 2% and No. 2 tins, 212¢ 
per dozen on No. 1 tall tins, and 15e per dozen on No. 10 tins. 
*For price on S. P. Pie Apples see Circular No. 67. 
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ANTIG ANS HIGHEST QUALITY 


LOWEST PRICE 
TLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 

Syrup Refiners 

Milk Canners 

Lard and Compounds 


Our large production assures prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 
Powdered Milk 
Fresh Oysters 


Paints Our co-operation increases YOUR sales. 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: ‘‘I find ita great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have oda- 
shaped articles to be threaded.’’ 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


9 
‘ 
We make every machine for “can-making.”’ Bs 


( Continued from page 31 ) 


Panic 80 per cent 
No. 2% Medium White Asparagus...... 78 per cent 
No. 2% Medium Green Asparagus...... 100 per cent 
No. 1 Square Medium White Tip........ 69 per cent 
No. 1 Square Medium Green Tip........ 98 per cent 


Fruits—Advices received from the Northwest are to the 
effect that canners in that territory are going to out down their 
pack to actual orders. In some cases it is said they will reduce 
their production 50 per cent. This cut is production is said to 
have been caused by banks, who are restricting credits to pack 
ers so the packs will be held down to the quantity already or- 
dered by distributors. It is said that Michigan canners have 
delivered pro rata on strawberries and the surplus held by can- 
ners is said to be light. 


Pickles—Are in steady demand, particularly bottled, because 
large quantities are being used by campers, hotels, picnic par- 
ties and others. Most of the manufacturers are behind in their 
orders. Bulk goods are in good demand and the call is for all 
sizes in sweets, as well as sours, particularly for the large 
size of the latter. There is a short supply of dills and large 
sours. Growing conditions in this section are favorable, but the 
acreage is not as large as last year and farmers are much wor- 
ried over a prospective labor shortage. Pickles are a hand- 
picked crop and depends on labor. 


Milk—There is no change in the spot market for milk, and 
prices are ruling firm. Buyers are trading in small quantities 
for their immediate distribution. 


Sugar—The demand is fair, but a big demand is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 


Canning in the Ozarks—In case of a shortage in some sec- 
tions of the country on certain fruits, and staples, the Ozarks, 
in Southwest Missouri can be depended on to help out. The 
Missouri Fruit Experiment Station at Mountain Grove, Mo., is 
instructing farmers what fruits are best adapted to the region 
and the varieties that will prove most satisfactory. The sta- 
tion has been operated for 28 years and was established by the 
Missouri Legislature. It is not generally known, but there are 
now being produced at the station 550 varieties of apples, 40 
of peaches, 50 of pears, 40 of strawberries and 180 varieties of 
grapes. It is also said that there are about 50 canneries, large 
and small, operating in that section, and vast quantities of fruits 
are being packed with little or no publicity. Something of the 
possibility of the Ozarks region is shown in statistics made 
public recently by the Frisco Railroad. That railroad’s agricul- 
turists approximate that $30,000,000 in agricultural products 
will be shipped from the Mountain Grove station this season, 
irrespective of the production packed. Apple nroduction has 
been placed at $4,000,000, while $3,000,000 will be realized on 
tomatoes (By the way, Missouri is peraparing to make the lare- 
est pack of tomatoes in its history). The strawberry crop has 
‘already brought grocers more than $1,000,000. and the same 
figures hold good for blackberries and raspberries. 

MISSOURIAN. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Operations in Full Swing on Peaches—Pear Canning Begun— 
Growers Watching Retailers’ Prices to Note Lower Prices 
to Consumer—Prices Quoted by Smaller Canners 
—Big Reduction in Fruit Prices—Notes. 


San Francisco, August 3, 1923. 


ETAILERS Being Watched—Opening prices have been 
R named on California fruits much later than usual this sea- 
son, owing to unsettled conditions in both the fresh fruit 

and canned fruit markets. Growers named prices on their prod- 
ucts several weeks before canning operations commenced on such 
fruits as cherries, apricots, pears and peaches, but in every in- 
stance were compelled to reduce these materially before sub- 
stantial sales could be made, although the original prices named 
by them were much below those of last year. At the final quota- 
tions, which were at the basis on which canners were figuring, 
fairly heavy sales were made and operations are in full swing 
on peaches, with the packing of pears just commencing and 
operations on apricots nearing an end. Buyers of canned fruits 
are commencing to come into the market, feeling that prices 
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cannot be lower, but there is no heavy buying movement under 
way, and packs will doubtless be curtailed by the weaker factors 
in the business. Growers claim that they are losing money by 
selling fruit at the present low prices, but realize that something 
must be done to enable packers to clean up their surplus. They 
are watching to see the attitude of the wholesale and retail 
grocer, and if substantial reductions are not made in the price 
- the consumer, there will be a lusty roar from the California 
armers. 


The Prices—Not all packers have announced opening prices, 
but enough have come forward with opening quotations to war- 
rant the statement that the market has been opened. The Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation and Libby, McNeill & Libby have 
just put out their opening lists. The Richmond-Chase Co., of San 
Jose, was among the first to put out definite quotations covering 
the full list, and was followed closely by Hunt Bros.’ Packing Co., 
the Bay Side Canning Co. and smaller interests. These prices 
are well below those of last year, and it is felt that they are 
right down to bedrock. The list of the Richmond-Chase Co. is 
quite a, lengthy one, and it is not practical to publish it in full, 
but is as follows for the No. 2% size: 


Fancy Choice Stand. Sec. Water 
$2.40 $2.00 $1.60 $1.85 $1.25 
Apricots, Peeled ......... 3.00 2.40 1.70 1.40 ae 
Apricots, Sliced .......... 3.00 2.40 1.70 1.40 1.30 
cos 3.35 2.75 2.20 2.10 
Cherries, Royal Anne...... 3.70 3.45 2.85 2.25 2.15 
Cherries, Black .......... 3.60 3.10 2.65 2.15 2.05 
Grapes, Muacat ..<...+5% 2.45 2.10 1.70 1.50 1.40 
Peaches, Yellow Frees..... 2.40 2.00 1.70 1.50 1.40 
Peaches, Yellow Cling..... 2.50 2.15 1.75 1.55 1.45 
Peaches, Y. C. Sliced...... 2.55 2.15 1.75 1.55 1.45 
PORTS, 3.00 2.65 2.35 2.10 2.00 


Fruit for salad is offered at $3.65 for the No. 2% 
the fancy grade, with other sizes in the usual proportion. 

Fruit Prices Lower—The factor which has made possible the 
naming of lower prices on California fruits has been the reduc- 
tion in prices paid for canning stock. Last year many canners 
paid $100 a ton for fancy apricots, and some even more for espe- 
cially attractive San Francisco Bay fruit. This year $35 was the 
top price, and much fruit was bought for $25 a ton. The Cali- 
fornia Canning Peach Association named a price of $45 a ton on 
No. 1 choice canning cling peaches a few weeks ago, but canners 
could not see their way clear to make purchases at this price, 
and the price was reduced to $30 a ton, or about the pre-war 
figure. Some freestones are selling for $25 a ton, but more are 
going to canners at $20 a ton. Prices on canning pears have 
been reduced in about the same proportion, growers haviny 
agreed to accept $35 a ton for No. 1 stock and $25 a ton for 
No: 2. Practically no sales were made at the early prices, but 
fruit is moving readily at the new quotations. Canners, how- 
ever, are preparing to pack no more than they can reasonably 
expect to sell, and just what disposition will be made of the biy' 
crop remains to be seen. Huge shipments of fresh fruits are 
going forward to the Eastern markets, but much of the crop must 
be either canned or dried. 

Coast Notes—-California canners are taking considerable in- 
terest in the organization of the Grapefruit Section of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, although the packing of this prod- 
uct is being carried on in but a limited way in this State. How- 
ever, grapefruit is grown here in quantities and it is believed 


size in 


‘that it will be but a short time until canners will give it con- 


siderable attention. The Canners League of California is keep- 
ing its members posted on the latest developments in this line. 

Owing to the recent death of Peter Jordan, president of 
Dodge, Sweeney & Co., San Francisco, new officers have been 
chosen to guide the destiny of this large wholesale house. These 
are as follows: F. M. Van Sicklen, president; E. G. Williams, 
vice president; John Van Sicklen, secretary ,and F. D. Van 
Sicklen, treasurer. 

William Kraus, buyer for Haas Bros., San Francisco, is 


enjoying a vacation in the southern part of the state, where he 
is fishing for tuna. 


B. H. McPhun, of the canned foods department of Mailliard 
& Schmiedell, San Francisco, plans to visit the southern part of 
the State shortly to look into the tuna canning industry and to 
catch a few of this gamey sea fish. 

S. H. Newbauer, of J. H. Newbauer & Co., San Francisco, 
has returned from a vacation spent in the Feather River coun- 
try. “BERKELEY.” 


‘ 
| 
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Illustrating the value of the Mathews system in the storeroom 


Gravity Will Cut Your Expense Sheet 


Gravity will do your conveying cheaper and quicker than by any 
other means. It cuts down every conveying cost— payroll, breakage, 
delay. Practically every line of industry is represented by the hundreds 
of users who have realized substantial economies by installing the 


Numerous special devices give Install a Mathews Gravity Con- 
this system the advantage of being veyer and every possibility of un- 
adaptable to the requirements of yecessary delay is eliminated, 


practically every plant. Different 
products can be routed to any breakage costs minimized and the 


desired point by the use of switches payroll 
and the portable, or permanent sec- the particulars of this efficiency 
tions of ball-bearing rollers. Deliv- system. A line to us will bring 


eries are simplified and speeded. you complete information. 


~ 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 
123 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Penna. 
Branch Factories: _ Toronto, Canada — London, England 
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TIN PLATE STANDARDS ASKED FOR 


Tin Plate Committee, Through Its Chairman, Dr. W. E. 


Elwell, Files Brief With Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


HOSE who attended the Atlantic City Convention 
i very visibly recall the address on tin plate and its 
imperfections, made by Dr. W. E. Elwell, Chair- 
man of the Tin Plate Committee of the National Can- 
ners Association. He stressed the impotency of the 
canners in face of poor cans made from tin plate of no 
set standard, and he backed up his assertions by ex- 
amples and samples. 


The Committee has now filed a brief with the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, and this brief sets forth all these 
claims. It is as follows: 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N. J., January 22, 1923. 
To the Chief of the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: There is submitted herewith a statement of facts 
bearing upon prevailing conditions in the canning industry, 
which are believed to be of sufficient importance to justify the 
establishment by the Bureau of Standards of certain standards 
governing the gauge and quality of tin plate tc be used in the 
manufacture of canners’ cans. 

Under the procedure that originally prevailed in the United 
States, each canner manufactured for himself the cans necessary 
to meet his requirements, and used tin plate of such quality and 
gauge - was available and satisfactory for the style of cans to 

e used. 

Following the development of the tin-plate industry in this 
country, there was an increase in the number of can manufac- 
turing companies, and a still larger increase in the number of 
canners supplied with cans from this source. Later a radical 
change in the style of cans came about as the result of the 
invention of machines for closing cans without the use of solder. 

On the whole, the canning industry welcomed this develop- 
ment, as it has always been difficult to estimate requirements in 
advance, and the change in practice provided for a greater elas- 
ticity in the supply of cans. The ultimate result, due, in vart, tc 
the present system of leasing closing machines, is the almost 
complete dependence of a majority of the canners upon can- 
making companies for their seasonal requirements for can.s, 
which are procured under a form of contract which obligates 
the canner to accept cans “of the regular standard style and 
quality heretofore furnished by seller in the usual course of its 
business.” The quality of the cans varies considerable from time 
to time, so that in the course of years this term is without value 
as a specification. 

Although the annual expenditure for cans constitutes one 
of the canner’s large items of expense, cans are one of the few 
articles that he purchases which are made under specifications 
other than his own. 


Only a comparatively few of the largest canning companies 
are so situated that they can now manufacture their own cans 
from plate of their own selection. The majority of canners use 
cans made by the can-making companies from commercial “coke 
plate”—the plate in common use-—which is the grade carrying 
the least quantity of tin coating commercially nroduced. Con- 
tracts are quite generally based upon cans made of this com- 
mercial plate. The term “coke plate” is a manufacturer’s term, 
and means nothing more definite than ordinary commercial plate 
as manufactured at the time. 


The gauge, ductility and amount of tin coating of this coke 
plate have been changed from time to time to suit the conveni- 
ence or necessity of the manufacturer, and usually without con- 
sulting the purchaser of cans_ But, nevertheless, the term “coke 
plate” (probably for want of a more definite one) is used as a 

specification in contracts. 

It should be understood that it is impracticable to inspect 
cans carefully when they are received at a canning factory, as 
they must be handled rapidly. If for any reason cans are made 
of plate that is too thin or too brittle, it is rarely discovered by 
the packer until many of them have been filled with food prod- 
ucts of far greater value than the can, and frequently such filled 
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cans are shipped long distances before imperfections are re- 
vealed, with the final result of losses running into millions of 
collars annually. In the end the consumer pays for this loss. 
lt is because of this ultimate result that an appeal is made by 
the National Canners’ Association for the assistance of the 
Bureau of Standards in developing a standard for tin plate to 
be used in the manufacture of the various sizes of tin cans in 
which food products are preserved by sterilization. It is be- 
lieved that the establishment of such standards would prevent 
much of the present large loss of valuable food products. 

The conditions for which a remedy is sought are due to the 
following fact, viz.: In the absence of any definite standard the 
canner is unable to specify briefly and definitely what he desires. 
A standard term, which, when used in contracts, would mean 
that cans of certain sizes in common use would of necessity be 
made of plate of a gauge not less than a definite measure for 
each size, and that the plate would be free from excessive brit- 
tleness, as determined by its ability to withstand a definite num- 
ber of flexures back and forth without fracture, would afford 
relief to the present one-sided situation, which leaves the deter- 
mination of these important qualities entirely to the tin-plate 
mills and the canmakers. 

Unfortunately, a very few canners have the necessary techi- 
nical knowledge relative to steel and tin plate to enable them 
to protect themselves by specifications; and under proceedures 
that have gradually developed, if they are akle to do so, it is 
doubtful if they could secure delivery under such specifications 
because the present determining factors in the manufacturing of 
plate for canners’ cans are largely economy of material, rapidity 
of manufacture, and the shifting of the burden of accurate sort- 
ing of the preduct from the tin mills to the can-manufacturing 
plants. In neither the tin mills nor the can-making factories 
are there adequate facilities for sorting plate accurately as to 
gauge and quality when finished, with the result that a very 
wide variability in gauge ductility, quality of the steel base 
plate, and the amount of tin coating. 

In support of the above statements, an exhibit, properly 
labeled, is submitted, and full description of this exhibit, with 
reference numbers, is appended to this brief. 

Cans made of plate that is too thin or too brittle are not 
evenly distributed throughout any given lot of cans. While it 
is not uncommon for a few to be found mixed in with good cans, 
they are usually found to constitute a large part of certain ship- 
ments of one or more cars. The fact that they occur in bunches 
in this way is in itself suggestive that they could be entirely 
eliminated by careful sorting of the plate. This bunching of 
cans made of plate that is too thin or too brittle is a constantly 
recurring source of delay and loss. 

The question may properly be raised as to why the canner 

accepts cans made of unsatisfactory plate. The answer to this 
is that the prevailing and necessary practice makes the careful 
inspection of cans impossible. They are handled at all times 
rapidly, and usually stored in dimly lighted warerooms, from 
which they pass over conveyors, through washing machines, and 
to the filling machines at the rate of from 40 to 120 a minute. 

It is, therefore, contended that tin plate should be properly 
and accurately sorted at the tin mills. To do this efficientiy, 
special facilities are required. 

Waster Plate—The present practice on the part of the can- 
making of accepting a certain proportion of the kind of water 
plate that has considerable areas entirely free from tin coating 
is faulty for the following reasons, viz.: 

The material is heavy, and the freight paid on plate that is 
not fit for manufacture into cans is considerable, and constitutes 
unnecessary waste. While efforts are made in can factories t) 
re-sort the plate, they are largely futile, because lack of facil- 
ities and dependence upon the human element, chiefly young 
women employes. The irritability of the retina of the human 
eve is soon exhausted in examining tin plate, unless lighting 
conditions are perfect. The material glitters in the cross lights 
that prevail in factories, and after a few hours very large im- 
perfections pass unnoticed. 

Gauge—The practice of sorting plate for gauge by testing 
its weight by hand is faulty, because the irritability of the nerves 
and muscles involved is soon exhausted, so that after a few hours 
of this work wide variations in weight are passed without notice. 
It is believed that some mechanical device could and should be 
used for this purpose. 

Ductility and Flexibility—Ductility and flexibility—that is, 
freedom from brittleness—can be determined only by accurate 
mechanical means, which should be employed at the tin mills 
before the steel plate is coated to avoid waste. The type of can 
now in very general use is made by locking the seams before 
soldering and by rolling the top and bottom to the body a on 
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Emergency Service 


Canners unfamiliar with our record for 
unusual service during the active 
season are invited to test our facilities, 
—if for any reason their supply of cans 
becomes exhausted. 


We aim to render— 


NORMAL SERVICE IN ABNORMAL TIMES. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, - - Maryland 


MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 


We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 
CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Hl, 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 
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plate is too brittle, fracture of the surface results, which, of 


course, exposes considerable areas of the steel plate to the action - 


of the contents of the can and often results in leaks. 


Amount of Tin Coating—A definite standard for the amount 
of tin coating should be established. The tendency has been to 
reduce the amount of tin coating to a minimum, which was, per- 
haps, necessary during the war on account of shortage of tin. 
It has been definitely determined, however, that a heavier coat- 
ing, such as “Charcoal A Plate,” offers much greater resistance 
to perforations than the lighter coating of “Coke Plate.” Coke 
Coke plate also has a tendency to rush. It is believed that a 
definite standard should be established for the amount of tin to 
be used on steel plates in the manufacture of tin plate for can- 
ners’ cans. Because of the impracticability under present meth- 
ods of securing an accurately even coating of tin on any given 
number of plate, or even over the whole area of a single plate, 
it is the custom to express the proportion of tin used on different 
grades of plate by pounds of tin “per base box” containing 112 
sheets 14 by 20 inches. In the case of commercial coke plate, 
this has now been reduced by improved (?) methods from the 
fformer practice of approximately 21% pounds to an average of 
1.41 pounds per base box. It is felt that the standard for plate 
for canners’ cans should not carry less than 2 pounds of tin per 
base box. 


Perfection—A considerable percentage of the losses are due 
to the perforation of the plate within a few months after the 
goods are packed. This occurs chiefly in the case of fruits and 
berties, but is extremely variable. 

Discoloration—Certain products which are largely preserved 
in tin cans are subiect to discoloration by iron sulphide, which, 
while harmless to human being’s in the quantity developed, never- 
theless damages the appearance and flavor of the product to an 
extent that frequently renders it unfit for sale. Trouble and loss 
from discoloration have greatly increased during the past ten or 
twelve years. 

The trend of opinion among canners, arrived at largely by 
the process of exclusion, is that the chemical and physical char- 
acteristics of steel base plate used in the manufacture of the 
tin plate of today is an important facter in the very irregular 
development of iron sulphide in certain products which is the 
principal cause of black discoloration. 
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Among other methods employed in the study of the qualities 
of the steel base plate, some preliminary exammations by means 
of the X-Ray have been made, with a view to determining any 
variability in density or other physical properties in different 
parts of a single plate. These examinations reveal in some in- 
stances considerable areas that offer less resistance to the ray 
than the areas immediately adjoining. In some plate, taken from 
cans that carried iron resistance to the X-Ray and suggest poros- 
ities or imperfections. The X-Ray plates, showing, as they do, a 
lack of homogeneity here and there in some of the base plates, 
offer a possible explanation of the very great irregularity with 
which perforation occurs in the case of fruits and berries, and 
may also have a bearing upon the unexplained variability with 
which black discoloration occurs. 

It should be stated in this connection that much study has 
been given to variable qualities of food products that are affected 
by black discoloration; but the fact remains that many of them 
carry a certain percentage of protein which is subject to decom- 
position by heat necessary to sterilization, and gives up hydro- 
gen sulphide, which, in the presence of oxygen and iron, tends to 
form water and iron sulphide. 

It has been found necessary in the manufacture of steel rails 
and armor plate to secure a special quality of steel homogeneous 
throughout and free from a tendency to fracture. It is believed 
that a special quality of steel plate, uniform and homogeneous 
in character and free from a tendency to fracture on the sur- 
face, is necessary for the production of an entirely satisfactory 
quality of tin plate for canners’ cans. 

large amount of data bearing upon this question has been 
secured by the Tin Plate Committee of the National Canners’ 
Association, which are available in connection with this brief. 
These data have been secured largely by the cordial co-operation 
of technicians employed in the steel and tin-plate industry. Ex- 
perience has shown that the problem is a difficult one, but pos- 
sibly no more so than the determination of the right quality of 
steel for armor plate or razor blades. 

Respectfully submitted, 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
By (Signed) W. E. ELWELL, 
Chairman of Committee. 
JAMES A. ANDERSON, 
President, N. C. A. 


Approved: 


THE KARL KIEFER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


KARL KIEFER 
PISTON TYPE VISCO 


Years of service in preserve plants throughout the 
country prove all that we claim for this machine. 


It's a machine you can rely on to stand up under 
hard and continual usage during the rush of the season. 


No break-downs and repairs to cause expensive 
delays in the pack. 


Its accuracy and cleanliness are permanent. 


It can be used to fill so many different products 
that it is seldom idle. 


Fills preserves, jelly, jam, mustard, salad dressing, 
syrups, honey, etc. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Nested Graders 
Collossus Graders 


| Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 


for CANNED FOODS 


reek. them twenty high 

in the warehouse without 
fear of collapse or crush—--sub- 
ject them to rough handling 
and heavy falls—put them to 
every sort of test and they will 
prove themselves the safest 
and soundest canned-goods 
boxes you have ever packed 
and Shipped. And they cost 
much less to buy and use. 

Write for FREE CANNERS’ 


BOOKLET and let us quote 
you prices on these better boxes 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Member Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS; 
Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue 
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Pulp Machines | 
Pulp Finishers 


Landreth’s Seeds 


® 


WHEN you think of Seeds, think of 
Landreth either for spot or future. We 
are the oldest Seed House in America 
this being our 139th year. If we had 
not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not 
have existed so long. Write us for 
prices on any variety, in any quantity, 
at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


Established 1784 
Bristol, Pa. 


| 
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Exhibit A—No. 2 cans, with maker’s ends made of plate that 
is too thin, with resulting buckles. These cans carried a vacuum 
of from 3% to 11% inches. 

Buckling results from the internal pressure when cans are 
removed from the retort. All cans, contents of which are ster- 
ilized by heat applied by steam under pressure in a retort, puff 
out when the pressure is removed. 


If the plate is of a right gauge and quality, the ends snap 
back when the cans are cooled and the vacuum develops. The 
No. 2 cans shown in this exhibit contained beans and were sub- 
jected to the usual temperature and pressure. These buckles 
occurred irregularly through a half a day’s run and made a total 
of 18 cases to two dozen each. 


Exhibit A-a—No. 2 cans made of plate that is too thin. Note 
cracked flanges. 


Exhibit A-10—No. 10 cans show buckles on the ends applied 
by the canner. They were subjected to the usual temperature 
and pressure and ccntained beans and corn, but they were cooled 
under cold-water pressure, a practice which has become necessary 
in handling cans of larger sizes as a result of making these cans 
of plate that is too light, which has become a rather common 
practice. Cooling under pressure is a slow process requiring ex- 
pensive equipment, which does not always prevent buckling, as 
in the case of these cans exhibited. 


No. 10 cans were formerly made of 128 to 136 pound plate. 
The heaviest gauge now claimed by the canmakers for their reg- 
ular run of this size can is 112-pound plate, but in practice it 
often gauges way under this, even down to 95-pound plate for 
these large cans. The gauge of tin plate in trade practice is 
roughly figured on the basis of pounds per base box of 112 sheets 
of plate 14 by 20 inches. 


A tolerance of two or three pounds per base box is allowed 
in the trade. In practice it rarely runs over, but frequently runs 
under the standard in gauge. Cans and tops of all sizes are 
affected by this thin plate epidemic. Even small milk cans have 
been made with the ends so thin that they could not hold the 
weight of the contents without bulging. Bulging of the ends 
subject the can to suspicion and renders it unsalable, even if the 
contents are good. When the bodies of the cans are made of 
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plate that is too thin, they “panel,” which injures their appear- 
ance and interferes with their sale. It is contended that a mini- 
mum gauge should be established for each size can and cover in 
common use by competent authority, which exists only in the 
National Government. 


Exhibit B—Waster Plate. Waster plate is plate that is un- 
satisfactory for various reasons, but the type of-waster plate 
which is objectionable in cans is that which is imperfectly coated 
with tin or not coated at all in certain areas of various’ sizes, 
which are rough and sometimes rusty. The exhibit consists of 
cans made of waster plate that has considerable areas entirely 
free from tin coating. It will be noted that these areas are all 
on the inside of the cans. The exhibit speaks for itself, as the 
imperfections can be seen at a glance by the normal eye. That 
such plate as this was passed and made into cans in a modern 
ean-making factory does not signify that it was not inspected 
there, after a fashion, but rather that the method was wrong— 
the weary retina failed to register. That many such cans are 
received by the canner and are filled with good food is unques- 
tionable, with resulting discoloration and damage to flavor and 
appearance of the contents. 


It is contended that the practice on the part of the can- 
making factories of accepting a certain amount of waster plates 
with the purchase of good plates in consideration of a discount 
on the price of the lot should be discontinued. 


Exhibit C—Brittle Plate. Plate that is brittle tends to de- 
velop fine cracks, with resulting leaks. These may occur when 
the can or cover is made, as in the case of the exhibits or im- 
mediately following processing under the strain of internal pres- 
sure, or later, as the result of the unavoidable jars incident to 
transportation. 


Exhibit EK-—~Two covers, with paper linings for same. One 
paper is blackened and the cover is bright, except for two or 
three small spcts. ‘She other paper is free from discoloration, 
but the cover shows numerous black spots. X-Ray plates show 
that the cover which blackened the paper has two spots offering 
greatly diminishing resistance to the rays. Both of these cans 
contained fish end carried a vacuum of 6 inches. 

Exhibit D—No. 2 cans that were packed with berries show- 
ing perforation. 


in length. 


ed work. 


can be promptly furnished at extra cost. 


7600 South Racine Avenue 


No. Automatic 
Strip Feed Press 


This Automatic Strip Feeding Press is adaptable to the 
rapid and economical production of can ends or other 
articles made from tinplate or light sheet metals up to 4’’ 
round or square. 
tomatic giving an output of from 60,000 to 100,000 a day 
and is arranged so that change gears may be utilized for 
handling from 3 to 20 cuts to the strip and stock up to 29”’ 
The positive action of feed not only allows a 
high capacity, but insures an accurate register for decorat- 
As on all our automatic presses an improved 
friction brake is provided which does not engage crank- 
shaft until clutch is released. 
press is equipped with a recent improvement which auto- 
matically stops the entire mechanism when conditions 
are not entirely regular. 
attachments for one size only with exception of dies. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 


The feeding mechanism is entirely au- 


To prevent damage to dies, 


Standard equipment includes 
Attachments for additional sizes 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Canning Season will be here 
before you know it---are you ready ? 


Complete stock of practical up-to-date machinery and supplies 
for the Cannery---- 


Controllers for Retorts 


Retorts, all sizes 


Knapp Labeling Machine 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


( Robert A. Sindall ) 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE PRIVATE LABEL QUESTION 


What Articles Can Be Successfully Sold Under Private Lakel 
Are Shown, Together With Those Best Left to Factory 
Brand—Four Fundamentals Necessary for 
Any Jobber Considering Putting 
Out Private Label 
Products. 


By Harold Halsell, in Facts and Figures. 


It is well to see what others think of the work we do. 
The whole canning industry is astir with the need of “in- 
telligent labeling,” and intends to work out this problem 
to a satisfactory conclusion. There can be no intelligence 
in a label that does not give full credit to the packer of 
the goods, and, therefore, “intelligent labeling’? means the 
canner on every can. The jobber’s name may be there, but 
the canner of the goods must father them. It should be 
the law, and it may be soon. Read, then, what the whole- 
salers say as to what goods can be successfully sold under 
private—or jobber’s—labels.— Editor of “The Canning 
Trade.” 


N THE previous article concerning what wholesale grocers 

are ready for the private label, the writer stated there were 

four fundamentals to be borne in mind by the jobber consid- 
ering the private label. Before discussing the products which 
the jobber can successfully sell under his own label, and those 
that belong under the factory trade-mark, it will be well to state 
these fundamentals again. 

First. Only the jobber doing at least a volume of two mil- 
lion dollars a year is strong enough to consider the private label. 
To market the new label successfully requires money and real 
sales effort. It is too expensive for the little jobber. 

. Second. The private label jobber should cover a territory 
sufficiently large to insure the proper consumer buying power. 


The Service Terminal Co., Inc. 


Warehousing Service 
FOR THE CANNERS 


409 N. Holliday St., Baltimore, Md. 


SLAYSMAN 
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Often we hear jobbers say: “We have a good territory. There 
are so many thousand retail grocers doing business in our terri- 
tory today.” It were, perhaps, better if they were more inter- 
ested in the population of the territory. People make buying 
power. The retailers are but outlets. 

Third. The jobber should select an attractive name and 
design for his label. This is so apparent it seems useless to men- 
tion. But the fact is, there are few private labels that have real 
“shelf value.” Most of them have long, hard names to remember, 
and the design and color scheme is usually confusing, making 
the label dead on the shelves. A good label will “snap out” from 
the others beside it on the retailer’s shelf. It will, for this rea- 
we be noticed more and its selling chances will be very much 

etter. 

Fourth. The private-label jobber should realize that the 
success of his label is what he makes it. Support your label witi 
the proper sales effort, and, if you think necessary, advertising 
expenditure as well. Most private-label jobbers have found that 
judicious advertising of their trade-mark is very much wortii 
while. If good advertising pays for the factory brand in your 
territory, it will pay for you. 

Products That Belong Under Private Label—The following 
are the products which I consider can be successfully sold under 
private label: 

1. Canned Fruits. There are but there or four nationally 
advertised and sold brands of canned fruits. Every wholesale 
grocer knows these brands. The volume of canned fruit is large, 
and the fact that so many large private-label jobbers are suc- 
cessfully marketing canned fruits proves that this field is open 
for the jobber who plans to adopt a label of his own. 

2. Canned Vegetables. The same may be, in a large mea- 
sure, said of canned vegetables. The consumption of canned 
vegetables is large, and the possibilities for building a big busi- 
ness for the private-label jobber in this field is encouraging. 
Practically all the dominant private-label jobbers in the country 
who market a line of fruits under their own name, market a line 
of vegetables as well. 


3. Coffee. There is no question but what coffee can be 
successfully sold by the private-label jobber. The first thing the 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


& COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Either 


PATENTED 


THE MORRAL 


CORN HUSKER 


SINGLE or DOUBLE 
THE MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 


SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 
Write for List of Users and Full Information 
MORRAL BROS. 
Morral, Ohio 


Either 


PATENTED 


| 
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Messenger 
coring device shown in cut removes a per- ° ° 
fect cone shaped core in any one of three sizes, Tomato Coring Machine 
at option of operator, while the tomato to be peeled ) seta 

is being lifted from receptacle containing it, after 
scalding, to meet the knife hand of the peeler, doing 

so with only a slight hesitation of the hand while 
tomato is being spotted on projecting split hollow r 
cone shown in cut. With core removed before knife 
hand meets the tomato peeler handles each tomato 
about 10% faster. The peeled tomatoes will on 
account of the small core taken out without opening 

seed cells yield from 15% to 30% more cans per ; , 
ton. The quality of finished product is improved eo 
enough to justify expense of installation in itself but “*CORE IT WHILE PICKING IT UP." 

saving in waste will pay entire cost of installation in 6 ten hour days. Why shouldn't the peeler like 
it? Why shouldn't the canner like it? Will also affect as great a saving when used with a peeling 
machine as when used with hand peeling. For further information and a demonstration wnite to 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., or H. B. Messenger, Federalsburg, Md. 


Quality and Safety 


The public is learning that high quality canned foods, cleanly prepared, and packed in 
clean containers are among the choicest and safest foods which come to the table. 


This quality of rich flavor and factor of safety have only been obtained by the mainten- 
ance of sanitation during the canning processes. 


Because it has placed a distinctive, safe, sanitary cleanliness within the reach of every 
canner, a cleanliness as dependable and efficient as it is easy to maintain. The use of 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


Indian in circle 


is increasing every day and many nationally known canned products are 
packed under its protection. 


in every package It cleans clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 


=O 
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wholesale grocer who is ambitious to become a manufacturer 
does is to establish a coffee plant. Probably a hundred of them 
are in operation throughout the country at this time, and, for the 
most part, all are successful. This is due to the large consump- 
tion and universal use of coffee, as well as the fact it is perish- 
able, and the jobber selling in his own territory has certain 
natural selling advantages over the national coffee manufacturer, 
however dominant his national advertising campaign may be. Of 
course, the roasters selling in a national way are successful and 
will continue so. But there is no question but what a big coffee 
business can be built under the jobber’s private label. 

4. Teas, spices, extracts. Private-label jobbers can build 
up a sizable tea business. Tea, however, is not as susceptible 
to the private label as coffee. There are at least three or four 
trade names in the tea field which for years have enjoyed a 
national reputation which make the road of a private-label tea 
hard to travel. Also, we are not a nation of tea drinkers, and 
the volume to be won in the narrow territory of the average 
jobber is something to be considered. Whereas, the annual per 
capita consumption of coffee is about 12 pounds the consumption 
of tea is but one pound. It is almost the reverse in the British 
Isles. Spices and extracts can be successfully sold under the 
private label. There are a few brands with national distribution, 
but they are not strong enough to seriously curb the progress of 
private-label spices and extracts. 

5. Jelly, Jam and Preserves. These three specialties can 
be successfully marketed under a private label. The jobber hav- 
ing a line of vegetables and fruits can well add jelly, jam and 
preserves to his list. There is considerable volume in these prod- 
ucts and no nationally advertised brands own the market. 

6. Mince Meat. The same may be said of mince meat. It 
lends itself very well to the private label. 

7. Catsup. There are three or four nationally sold brands 
of catsup, but most of the large private-label jobbers are suc- 
cessfully selling their own catsup. The jobber planning to adopt 
a private label should seriously consider bringing out a catsup. 

8. Package Rice. This product lends itself very well to 
the private label. There is not a great deal of volume in package 
rice, but the expense of packing it is small, and it makes a very 
good companion seller for the jobber who is selling his own 
coffee, spices, extracts and the like. 


9. Pickles, Olives, Bottle Goods. All of these items can be, 
and are successfully, sold by the private-label wholesale grocer. 
Most of the big packers who sell and advertise nationally have 
a line of pickles and olives and similar products. However, the 
field is sufficiently open and the volume large enough to warrant 
putting these products under a private label. 


==> ESTABLISHED 1856 ) 


| CANNERS'*° PACKERS = 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.0.U.S.A. 


ANUFACTURER OF 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


A complete analysis of each 
batch of your pulp and 
catsup will aid materially in 
its sale. 

Special rates on daily counts. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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10. Bulk Candies. There is quite a field for private-label 


candy in selling pail chocolates, pail specialties, hand-dipped 


chocolates in 5-pound bulk boxes, and the like. Because of the 
gveat consumption of candy and the fact that many small, but 
reliable, manufacturers will gladly pack candies of the above 
class for the private-label wholesaler, a line of private-label 
candies deserves consideration. A few of the larger private-label 
jobbers have candy plants of their own, and, of course, sell their 
candies under their own labels. Many others are having candy 
packed for them, and are selling it successfully and profitably 
under their own label. 

Products That Belong Under Factory Label—Before discuss- 
ing products that belong under factory label, I wish to make it 
clear that quite a few of the products listed as belonging under 
the private label can be, and are, sold successfully under a fac- 
tory label. This also applies to many products which I list as 
being, in my opinion, rightfully belonging under the factory label. 
After all, it is a matter of judgment and personal opinion. But 
there are a few fundamentals that govern every one of these 
foods and determine in which class it belongs. 


If its natural volume is large and the field is not entirely 
dominated by one or a few nationally advertised brands, it will 
very likely prove a winner under the private label. If not, the 
jobber who attempts to bring it out under a private label is 
butting his head against a stone wall. 
=~ sia following articles I consider are best sold under factory 
abel: 

1. Jelly Powder. The jelly-powder field is absolutely owned 
by two large national manufacturers. There is not enough vol- 
ume in any average wholesale grocer’s territory to warrant any 
jobber in placing on the market a private-label jelly powder. To 
the writer’s knowledge, he has never known a private-label jelly 
powder to succeed, although many attempts have been made. 


2. Canned Soups. The same applies to canned soups. One 
large national manufacturer has secured so much momentum that 
it is futile for the private-label jobber to attempt to sell in com- 
petition with this manufacturer. Because of a big production, 
selling and advertising program, this manufacturer absolutely 
dominates the canned soup field, and it is better for the consumer 
if the jobber and retailer fall in line. 
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sign means a product 
guaranteed to the extent of 
refunding the full purchase price 
unless the buyer is fully satisfied 
—after use. 

We Are the Only Manufacturers 


of Complete Equipment for Canning 
and Preserving Plants 
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OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


SPRAGUE CANNING 
MACHINERY CO. 


500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Factory, HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Branches 


704 Lexington Building, Baltimore, Md. 
15 Wilson Street, Newark, N. Y. 
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GET OUR NEW 1923 CATALOGUE 
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VIRGINIA 


CANS 


Service First - 


- Quality Always 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
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Our New Stringless Bean Snippers | 


are now working in a number of 
packing plants in the States, and 
we are getting the most favor- 
able reports from them. Any- 
one interested in these machines 
for the 1924 season we would 
like to have see them in oper- 
ation, and a list of the packers 
using them, in your particular 
section, will be furnished you 
by writing to our head office. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., 


Columbus Ohio. 


| IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam. or open bath process. 


-- 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 
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3. Breakfast Foods. With the exception of hominy grits, 
rolled oats and, possibly, corn meal, the breakfast-food business 
is a specialty proposition and does not rightfully belong under 
the private label. Such products as corn flakes, puffed rice, puffed 
wheat, ete., are controlled by a few large manufacturers, and the 
private-label jobber who attempts to place on the market these 
products under his name will meet with sales resistance suffi- 
cient to make the attempt unprofitable. 

4. Canned Meats and Fish. These products have very sel- 
dom been successfully sold under a private label. There are a 
few national brands that have the quality, are priced right, and 
they are enjoying a large business. Canned meat and fish are 
not bought so much by name as they are because of price. Never- 
theless, it is doubtful if the private-label jobber can profitably 
bring out these products under his own name. Canned salmon 
and sardines are probably the only exception to this rule. 

5. Syrups. Unquestionably it is foolhardy to attempt to 
market a private-label syrup. There is large volume in syrup, 
but it is bought so much by name, and a few national manufac- 
turers have so successfully sold the public on their brands, that 
a private-label syrup is almost a futile proposition. Some pri- 
vate-label jobbers, due to pride or some other reason, have in a 
more or less desultory way, attempted to successfully sell their 
own syrup. In practically every case they have met with little 
suecess. They succeed generally in distributing a certain amount 
of it among a few good retailer friends, but it never moves on to 
the pantry shelf, and for this reason fails. 

6. Baking Powder. What has been said about syrup applies 
in large measure to baking powder. It is true that there are a 
few very large wholesale grocers operating coffee plants who sell 
a certain amount of baking powder under their own brands. In 
the main, they meet with high sales resistance, and never win 
their share of the baking-powder business as they do the coffee 
business. There is nothing very difficult in the manufacture of 
baking powder, but the marketing of it is a different matter. It 
is bought almost entirely by name, and about a half dozen nation- 
ally-known brands are so firmly entrenched that the private-label 
jobber had better turn his attention to something else. 

7. Canned Milk. There are at least four nationally adver- 
tised brands of canned milk with which every one in the food 


A. C. GIBSON CO., Inc. 


11 No. Division St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
MARKING - STAMPING & STENCILING DEVICES 
FOR THE 
CANNING, PRESERVING AND PACKING 
INDUSTRY. 


CASE STENCILS — RUBBER LOGOTYPES — CHECKS 
STENCIL INKS — STEEL CAN TYPE — TICKET PUNCHES. 


Souder Continuous Cooker 


Handles three sizes of cans without change. 
Most economical - longest life - any part ac- 
cessible - temperature control - guaranteed 
to please you. 


Write for particulars. 
SOUDER MFG. CO., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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industry is familiar. The statistics, if available, would very 
likely prove that these brands enjoy at least 85 per cent of the 
canned-milk business. Practically all of them are backed by 
institutions of long standing, ably financed, and their trade names 
enjoy a national reputation. What place, then, has the new 
private-label milk in a limited territory, and very likely backed 
by a not too dominant sales effort and less advertising expendi- 
ture? The case is plain. Canned milk certainly does not belong 
under the private labels of wholesale grocers. 

In this discussion concerning what products do and do not 
belong under the private label, the writer has not attempted to 
cover in detail the entire field. This would be impossible in a 
short article. It is hoped, however, that the discussion will clear 
up, to an extent at least, the private-label question. The writer 
is merely attempting to discuss the big selling products which 


can be successfully sold by the ambitious private-label wholesale 
grocer, : 


DR. BROWNE HEADS BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 


R. CHARLES A. BROWNE, head of the New York Sugar 
Trade Lahoratory, Inc., has been appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of 

gaia occupying the position once held by Dr. Harvey W. 
iley. 

An agricultural chemist of wide experience, Dr. Browne is 
well equipped for the new duties which he will assume in the 
fall, the Bureau of Chemistry being charged largely with the 
responsibility for administration of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. Dr. Browne established the New York Sugar Trade Labor- 
atory, Inc., in 1907, and has been in charge of it ever since. The 
laboratory acts as final arbiter in disputes which arise between 
buyers and sellers of sugar regarding chemical analysis of the 
product. 

Dr. Browne is a native of Massachusetts and was educated 
at Williams College and at the University of Gottingen, Ger- 
many, where he took his Ph. D. in 1902 after two years’ study 
of sugar chemistry. He has been a professional chemist since 


1892.—The American Sugar Bulletin. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


One 750 Can Cooker for No. 2-2%-3’s 


The last of our eastern stock of Cookers 
which represents an excellent opportunity, 
for one who has lately found his present 
cook-room equipment inadequate, to 
secure prompt delivery from the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Write, wire or telephone to nearest 
office. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Baltimore, Md. 
S. O. Randall’s Son. 
409 Marine Bank Building 


Chicago, Ill. 


S. G. Gorsline 
1548 Tribune Building 
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The Saving Makes It Possible 


for you to keep your increasing stocks fully insured 
against fire loss at an extremely low net cost. 


In the Canning Industry values increase very 
rapidly duripg a short period, and Canners are 
realizing more and more the wise business 
economy of keeping these values fully protected 
against destruction by fire. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provide this protection at a cost so low as to make 
it ill-advised for any Canner to assume even a 
small part of his own risk. 

There is every indication that the cost this year 
will be even less than the average. The accumu- 
lated saving for the first six months amounts to 
over $232,000.00. 


Protect your values fully and your savings will 
increase proportionately. 


Address Your Instructions To 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated. 
155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
“If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Few Cars 5/8 Brace Baskets. 
Prices delivered your station in carload lots on appli- 
cation. W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Corn Canning Machinery in excellent 
condition. 

3-Morral Double Cut Corn Cutters nearly new. 

1-Corn Mixer, Kuykendall’s. 

1-Sprague Ulery Silker. 

2-6 in. Spiral Steel Conveyors. 

200 feet Drag Conveyer and Elevator. 

1-Morral Double Husker, nearly new. 

Several pumps and engines. Low prices on application. 

THE TORSCH-SUMMERS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—6 Max Ams No. 128 Seamers, 1920 model. 
2 Stevenson Water Tester. 
1 Bliss No 23 Locker. 
1 Bliss Flanger. 
2 Bliss Slitters. 
All in Al condition. If interested, write for prices. 
Address Box A-1085 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—RDX NAILING MACHINES. 
1—5 track Morgan Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $350.00. 
1—6 track Morgan Nailer, Motor driven, stationary type, $659.00. 
1—7 track Morgan Nailer, Motor driven, portable type, with Side 
Arm attachment, $575 00. 
2—6 track Doig Nailers, belt driven, stat’onary type, $275.(0. cach. 
|—7 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $300.00. 
1—S track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $325.00. 
1—9 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $350.00. 
2—3 track Morgan Nailers, belt driven, stationary type, $350. each. 
2—9 track Morgan Nailers, motor driven, stationary type, with 
side arm attachments, price without motors $40).00 each. 
Also Box, Woodworking and Veneer machinery of all kinds. 
State your wants. 
What have you for sale? 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Washer and Sealder used two 
months. Spaulding & Metcalf 
514 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 


4 —40x72 Zastrow Retorts. 

3—40x72 Special Retorts 2" shells. 

1—Style F. Wonder Cooker - End Discharge. 
1—6 Pocket Merrill-Soule Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—Elgin Rotary Filler. 

1—Indiana Pulper. 

1—Kern Finisher. 

1—8 Disc Sprague Hawkins Exhauster. 
1—10 H.P. Horizontal Engine. 

1—35 H P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Queen Anne Tomato Skin Pumps. 
Brand New, $100.00 each. 
W.N. Fleckenstein, Easton, Md. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—1 Taber Sanitary Bronze 
Pulp Pump, 2 inch size. 

2 Sprague No. 2 Sanitary Can Washers. 

The W.C. Pressing Campany, Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Used equipment for immediate delivery: 
1— 1000 gallon Cypress Tank with 23’’ Kook-More- Koil, 
bronze outlet and traps. 
2—2’’ Kook-More-Koils for 500 gallon tanks. 
2—Indiana Pulpers. 
2—250 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
3—150 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP, 130 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE 


1--750 can A-B Continuous Cooker for No. 24-3 cans - 
used one season 
1—New Ayars Tomato Filler for No. 10 cans 
1—New Single Rotary Measure Ayars Filler No. 24 cans 
1—New Double Rotary Measure Ayars Filler No. 24 cans 
Box A-1081, care of The Canning Trade. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
Tomato Handling Machi: ery. 

2 Livingston Tomato Washers. 

2 Sorting tables door mat belt, 30” x 
75 Ft Link Belt Slat Conveyor, 18’’ wide 
20 Ft. Link Belt S'at Flight Elevator, 18’ wide and fittings 
3) Ft. Link Belt Elvator, 1s’’ wide, tank & galy. iron boot. 

Filling & Bottling Machinery. 

6 Adriance Hand Cappers, No 804 A 

2 Conveyors for above 

1—18 tube Haller Filler, with sterilizer. 

1—3) Ft. Conveyor for washing bottles, 12’’ wide. 

2—Cypress Tanks 54’’ x 6’, 
2—Hansen Bean Fillers, practically new. 


Address: — Owensboro Conserve Co., Owensboro, Ky., or 1623 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FOR SALE—Two used Kern Finishers for sale for immediate 
delivery. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—1 Colbert Rotary Tomato Filler for No. 2 
and No. 3 open top cans 
1 Cypress Pulp Tank 6’’ 4’’ Diameter. 72’’ Staves. 
- Staves and Bottom 1}’’ 6%’’ Round Iron Hoops 
1 Set 2’’ Copper Coils — 2 Sections 66 ft. Pipe 
All above at South Dayton, N.Y. First class con- 
dition available for quick shipment. 


THE FULLER CANNERIES COMPANY, South Dayton, 


FOR RENT—Hydraulic Cider Press, daily capacity 100 
barrels. Cider storage 8000 gal. Steam to pasteurize. Fine 
fruit section. 

Lakeville Creamery & Milling Co., Lakeville, Pa. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED for cash, quick shipment; 2 Monitor-Thomas 
Tomato Washers. State size, price and date shipment can 
be made. A. K. Robins & Co., 116 Market Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


° 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—First-class man to work in can shop on Double 
Seamers. Only those fully qualified need apply. Prefer man who 


is handy on other machines. Address Box B-1087 care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Foreman for Company in | 
Kast, on general tin can line, large Company anxious to ex- 
pand. Splendid opportunity for the right man. State ex- 
perience, salary expected and give references. Address Box 
B-1077 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—At once by an old established New York Concern 
high grade man on preserves, jams, jellies, catsup and chili sauce in 
particular. Must stand the acid test and be able to deliver goods of 
high quality. To such aman good salary will be paid with bonus 
and excellent prospects for future. State age, if married, experience, 
references, salary desired and all other particulars. 

Address Box B-1090care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A really first class Chef with expert knowledge of 
the manufacture of all tinned, bottled and packed food stuffs. Must 
be man of wide experience, capable of inventing new recipes and 
able to control large staff. Good salary to the right man. Fullest 
particulars must be given. Address Box B-10%9 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


. WANTED—Superintendent-Processor for plant on ’Shore 
handling corn and tomatoes. Send references and particulars in 
first letter. Address Box B-1091. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position in the South as manager « r superintendent. 
Successful packer of Sweet Potatoes, Tomatoes and other vegetables. 
Capable executive, builder, and mechanic. Wish position where I 
will have opportunity to make permanent connection. Available 
August Ist. Address Box B-1086 care of The Canning Trade. 


Connection wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman by 
dependable Americin with sound executive ability, in manufacturing 
of cans. Successful handler of help setting up machinery, and in- 
creasing production. Last 12 years with large can manufacturing 
concern. Can furnish satisfactory credentials. Age 43. Married. 
Address Box B. 1088 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 


Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. 

$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


14th Edition. 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Sold to all others at 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


; 
+ 
e 
: 


contractors. 


same to the public at $2.95. 


request. 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U.S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54 to 12 
which was the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 
percent solid leather, color dark tan, bel- 
lows tongue, dirt and waterproof. The 
actual value of this shoe is $6.00. Ow- 
ing to this tremendous buy we can offer 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. 
are not as represented we will cheer- 
fully refund your money promptly upon 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


If shoes 
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THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 


JELLITAC 


Made from wheat 
Send for sample 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 
90 West Broadway New York City 


Wp, 


JELLITAC 


stick? 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Phone: Plaza 3463-3464 


Baltimore, Md. 


arrange this for you. 


Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. 


BROKERS -- DISTRIBUTORS 
Canned Foods 


203-5 CARROLL BLDG., BALTIMORE & LIGHT STS. 


PACKERS: What have you to offer from last season’s pack--- 
also quote us your price on New Pack. Write us. 
store Tomatoes, Corn, or other Canned Foods in Baltimore 
Warehouses for mixed cars or awaiting advancing market? 
If you need liberal loans on your warehouse receipts, we can 


Do you 


REFERENCES:- Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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AN PRICES—| 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Amer; 
Tan Con 
NEw °™Pany 


AVE you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Ine. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


26 TE | | 
Status 
Of ther. 
Cc. IN Tin Can 
Fo, 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) IIoward E. Jones & Co. 


({) Thos. J: Meehan & Co. 


(;+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§) Wm. C. West & Co, 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE CANNED 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) California, No, Coast... 1.75 Balto. N.Y. 
White "No. Out Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 {1.15 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%.......... Out 3.90 Seconds, No. 3, in Water........ see 
Wilts, Out Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. 8. in Water........ 1.00 1.20 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2i4.. Out ae Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1.40 {1.40 Standards, No. 8, in Syrup........ 1.50 {1.40 
Green, Large, No. 2%....... Out With Dry No. 2..... oe Out Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 1.5 
Green, edium, No, Out 3.70 ew York State Extra, Out = 
White, Sm ahama Grated, Extra, No. 2..... 
Green, Small, No 2%..........+- Out 3.50 ‘ ETE POTATOES} Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2.... Out Out 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2%4...... Out ahama Grated, Ex. Std, No. 2.... Out 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%4...... eee Standard, o. b. county.. .85 Hawaii Slie Extra, No. 2%...... 4.00 3.80 
Tipe, Green, Square, Ne. 2H... 00 Out . Standard, No yee Baltimore... Out 4.90 Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%.. 3.50 3.40 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 24%....... Out ° Standard, No; 3. f.o.b. County..... 90 = 1.90 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... 3.25 2.85 
BAKED BEANSt Standard, No. 9, f.o.b........ Hawaii Sliced, 2.... 3.00 2.70 
A Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... Out 93.25 Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2..... +. Out Out 
Plain, No. 1 Hawaii Grated Standard, °No | ae Out Out 
ain, Be 6" New. 10. ahh. Out Guat | CFushed NO. 
NO ESR | Kasten Pie, Water, Mo. Out 
tandard, No. , f.0.b, mty.... Ou jana » No 10........ 
, Standard Green, No. 2.. ersey, No. inty...... Ww: 
String, Standard Cut White, No.2. Standard, No, 3, f.0.b. Baltimore.. Out Ou ater, No. 10......... sane 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.... 1.45 nom. Black, Water, No. 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10....... Seconds, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore... .-.. Black. Syrup, No. 1. 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... Standard 2s, f.o.b, Baltimore...... 95 ed, Syrup, No. 1....... © 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... 44.00 Standard. No. 2, f.o.b. County..... 90 = 7.95 
Limas, Extra, No. 2........ 41.00 Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .... RASPBERRIES$ 
Limas, Standards, No. Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out Black, Water, No, 2........ 
Limas, Soaked, No. 15 Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... Out Out R 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... 90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... Out Out 
BEETSt TOMATO PULP} 9.00 49.00 
Small, Whole, No. 5 Standard 50 
Ne Ble, iid Standard, No. (6876 Preserved, NO. 2.20 12-40 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Out ety its Extra, | 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.. Out Preserved, No. 1.......... 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co...... ‘itt u 425 Standard 244s ......... 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2. 4% Balto... Out Out Michigan, No. 10.......... 8.5 Standard, Water, No. 7.50 910.00 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Go. Out Out New York. No. 10.......... weveece 400 - 2:50 : 
Fancy Shoepeg, f.0.b. Balto... . Out Out Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.10 Out Canned Fish 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore... .95 Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out HERRING ROE* 
2, Co..... + 592% Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.00 .... Standard, No. 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out : APR.COTS LOBSTER* 
Extra, No. 2, f.0.b, County........ . Out California Choice, No, 2%4..... 2.75 2.65 Plate, case 37.00 
Extra Standard Western, No. BLACKBERRIES$ Flats,-%4 Ib, case 4 20.00 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... .... 1.00 Standard, No 2..... Flats, Ib.........+. 
Standard, * q Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 1.50 $1.50 
Standard, Split, No. 10......... 3.00 Standard, No. 2, in Syrup..... 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt BI UEBERRIES 
12 Kinds, No. 10.. Maine. No. 2. ....ccccce vane 
OKRA AND CHERRIES3 Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 2.50 2.45 
Standard, No. 1.20 1.20 Seconds, Red, No. 150 Red Alaska, Flat, No. 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, factory...... 11-75 Extra Preverved. — 
f.o.b. Baltimore...... 2.15 2.60 Red Pitted, Out Columbia, Tall, No. Out 
No. 2 Sieve, 28, fo», factory...... 1.60 {1.60 Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 2.. 9.50 11.25 Columbia, Flat. No. 1........ deus, csc, Glee 
Baltimore...... 1.65 {1.75 Standard Columbia, Flat, No. 
si GOOSEBERRIES$ Medium Red, Talls................. Out 1.60 
° ev o.b. factory...... : 
No. 5 Sieve, os, f. o. b. Balto.. Out Out Wet or Dry, No 1%......... nade 71.60 
PEACHES Wet or Dry, No. 3.00 
E. J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.... Out Out California, Choice, No. 3% ¥.C.. 2.40 2.30 SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
E. J. Sifted, 1's, No. 8 Sieve........ .90 Out California Stand., No. 3% ¥.C. 1.90 1. F. 0. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 pack. 
kK. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Out PEACHES: % Oil, Keyless Peewee weweseeesess tee8 3.50 
Fancy Petit Pois,, i’s.............. 1.30 Out t 
PUMPKIN Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1.....-.. 1.40 1.50 100 
Standard, No, 91.10 Standard Yellow, No. Mustard Keyless 3.50 
Standard, No. 10.2... 4.50 $4.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... $1.50 % Mustard. Keyless 4.50 
Seconds, Yellow. No. 2. Oil 375 
ndards, ite. No, A 
Standard, No. 2%........ .95 71.00 Extra Yellow. No. 2.00 42.20 TUNA per Case 
We. Selected Yellow, No. 8............. 2-25 3.50 
SPINACHY Pies, Unpeeled, _ 15 California, ibe, Blue Fin.............. 7.75 
Standa ies. Unpeeled, No. aliforn’ 6.0 
Standard, No. 8.- 1.45 Pies. Peeled, No. 1 


California, 1s. Striped 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Good Rains Visit Nearly the Whole Country—Parts of Mary- 
land Have a Flood—More Good Than Harm From 
the Heavy Rains—The Pea Pack Stands 
at 650, of Expectations—Why 
Fruits Are Not Being 
Canned. 


HE WEATHER-Pretty nearly the whole country has had 

] a plentiful soaking withgood rains since our last review, 
though there are still somereports coming in that rain is 
badly needed to save crops. This just emphasizes the peculi- 
arities of this season, for we cannot recall having seen a more 
peculiar year, Up to this past week this immediate section, 
particularly in and around Baltimore, had had hardly any 
rain worth speaking of. The fields were brown and dry and 
even the leaves on the trees were turning and falling. At the 
same time many nearby sections continued to have frequent 
and copious rains and their crops proceeded in fine shape. 
But not whole sections, nor in one county, were they that 
fertunate. A drive through the growing sections showed on 
the one hand crops drying up and the earth parched, and 
right adjoining would be evidences of good rains, the crops 
fine and green and the earth well moistened. However, tak- 
ing the country over the drouth was assuming a dangerous 
point when the deluge of this week broke loose. And it was 
a deluge hereabouts. The Patapsco River, which forms the 
harbor of Baltimore, has its headwaters in Carroll and How- 
ard Counties, running down through parts of Baltimore and 
Anne Arundel Counties. The early part of this week it went 
on a rampage, flooding fields, tearing away bridges, roads and 
buildings, and the whole surrounding country was flooded 
from torrential rains and cloudbursts. Old residenters speak 
of the famous flood of 1868, when the Patapsco went on a 
rampage, drowning whole families and isolating whole towns 
from the rest of the world. The flood of this week was high- 
er than in 1868, which may give some idea of the way the 
drouth was broken in this vicinity. Some cannery buildings 
were among the sufferers and the damage to crops being 
grown for the canners has not yet been computed; they are 
only just opening up the roads, restoring bridges and getting 
traffic moving again as we write. The Weather Bureau re- 
ports that these rains visited the entire country east of the 
Mssissippi River, and while we know that there are exceptions 
to this claim, it did reach and greatly relieve the entire At- 
lantic Coast, and although some damage was done the total 
of benefit far outweighs the damage. The Peninsula had too 
much rain, and tomatoes growing in the lowlands were flooded 


and hurt. On the other hand, corn was helped and most 
other crops as well. 

Some points of Ohio and Indiana report the need of rain 
if the crops are to be saved, but, on the whole, they have had 
a goodly supply of rains all season, barring, again, some of the 
isolated spots which seem to have been left out in the con- 
siderations of old Jupiter Pluvius. As a whole canners’ crops 
have been immensely benefited this past week and the pros- 
pects now are brighter. . 


EAS—Wisconsin has finished her pea packing for the 
Prcason of 1923, and New York State is about in the same 

line. The result of the Wisconsin pea operations is that 
they have 65 per cent. of the expected pack of peas. As 
might be expected, canners have had to pro rata their deliv- 
eries and this has not pleased the buyers. It has cleaned up 
practically the whole pack, leaving nothing in canners’ hands, 
and there is a merry scramble on for wanted sizes and par- 
ticularly of standards, as the pack was extremely light on this 
quality. New York State should have some surplus, but this 
has been spoken for beyond a doubt. So now we have to 
witness one of the staples in canned foods—peas—prepared 
for the largest pack ever counted on, producing so small a 
quantity as to leave the market but partially supplied. That 
is the way of 1923. The market is firm and advancing. 


YMATOES—Some canners have begun work on the early 
Jersey tomatoes, and Anne Arundel is sending to market 
a few nice tomatoes. The result is some new packed to- 
matoes are making their appearance on the market and that 
means the end of future quotations and the resumption of 
spots. The cut in No, 3 tomatoes is a heavy one, from a top 
of $1.75 for old spots to $1.45 on new packed 3s and regular 
futures at $1.25. Other sizes have not felt such a heavy 
cut; No. 2s are quoted at 90c to 95c, about what they were 
as futures; but nearly all sizes of tomatoes remain out of 
quotation for the time. They may get back in before next 
week, but it will probably be two weeks at least before new 
quotations can appear on them. The tomato pack will not be 
on, in good earnest, for a fortnight yet; and then if the 
weather holds good the canners will all be busy in most sec- 
tions. No. 10 tomato pulp is quoted here at $3.50. 


ORN—tThere are some dismal reports on corn, but it is 

mostly of reduced acreages rather than poor crop condi- 

tions because most corn sections find their crop in fine 
condition. It is coming on rapidly and well and the season 
promises to open a little late, from one week to ten days. 
They are packing more corn than ever on the Peninsula this 
year and the crop is very promising. They get a fine, sweet, 
tender article over there and we look for a good pack in both 
quality and quantity. Corn prices are holding firm.as the spot 
supply is very light, especially for worth while goods. The 
only thing left here is a little standard crushed corn which 
is held at from 92%c to $1.00 as to holder. The same 
cleaned-up condition is true of the Central Western States. 
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Corn is in very good position and it remains only for the 
ecanners to produce a good article of canned corn and the mar- 
ket will take care of itself, Watch out for the man who 
would wreck this situation and report him as you es a 
man caught setting fire to a neighbor’s house. 


RUITS—Eastern canners have noted with wonder the 
F neavy cut in the growers’ prices for fruits on the coast. 

The general information here is that the fruit crops of the 
coast are very good, but the bald truth of the matter is that 
back of good crops, the banks plainly told the canners that 
they must first sell their spot stocks before canning new 
goods, and then must pack only what they have sold as fu- 
tures. Then the banks went to the wholesalers and urged 
them to reduce their stocks of canned fruits so that the July 
1st inventory would show a very low holding, and to buy very 
sparingly of futures, only as required. Caught in this vicious 
circle, the California fruit canners had little else to do than 
see the big crop of fine fruit go begging so far as they are 
concerned. Naturally growers’ prices ran off rapidly, and 
buyers will soon begin to realize that as they did not place 
future orders they will be unable to get the canned fruit they 
need. The new prices are out and they are very favorable 
prices, but there is no great eagerness to buy. That is the 
mistake the buyers are making, as here noted. An operator 
in the far northwest calls attention to practically this same 
condition and warns them to stop, look and listen before too 
late. The canners are not speculating this year, because the 
banks won’t let them, so they will not have the goods when 
the buyers want them, It begins to look as if the wholesaler 
would have to begin, again, to wholesale—at least to buy in 
a wholesale way and to stop retailing operations. There are 


no changes to note in fruit prices as will be seen by reference 
to our market pages. 


ROP REPORTS—This is the season of the year when it is 
Cirecessary for every canner to know what the condition of 

crops is in all sections packing the articles in which he is 
interested. There is only one way to make this exchange of 
information and that is through the Crop Report Column in 
The Canning Trade. This is just like a personal chat with 
fellow-canners, exchanging information as to crop conditions. 
If you were in such a circle you would not remain mute, tak- 
ing in all you hear and refusing to answer when asked. Well 
that is what you are doing when you read the splendid, crop 
reports we give each week and then refuse to make a report 
on your own condition. Don’t be afraid to say what the out- 
look is; tell the truth about it, for the one thing that will in- 
sure a good market for canned foods is the truth about con- 
ditions. But be honest with your fellow-canner; read about 
his crop and let him read about yours. Use this column as a 
means of communication between canners, as it is to above 
90 per cent. of its total, You are talking here to canners, 
and we want to hear from you. Sit down now and send us 
a good report of your crop conditions, what the outlook is and 
when you expect to begin packing. Possibly you have cards 
in front of you asking for this information; if so, send them 
in. But don’t wait for the cards, send the report now. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Local Buyers Meet to Discuss Swells—Walter B. Timms to 
Undergo Operation—New Pack Maryland Tomatoes 
Arrive in New York—Maryland Canning Sweet 
Peas—Carryover Corn About Cleaned 
Up—Sardine Supply Short. 

Market Strong 

New York, August 3, 1923. 


ANNED Fruits Hold Center of Stage—The chief develop- 

ment of the past week has been the announcement of open- 

ing prices on 1923 pack fruits by the California Packing 
Corporation. These prices had been due daily for the past 10 
days and were made public here yesterday. The prices are a 
trifle higher than those of the independents, while on one or two 
products they are under. On the whole, the prices are in line 
with those the trade has been anticipating. 

Look For Good Trade—As the prices have only been in the 
hands of the buyers for one day, it is too early yet for any defi- 
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nite reports as to their reception by the trade. It is believed, 
however, that there will be a good buying movement based on 
these prices. Considerable business with the independents, which 
has been held back pending the corporation announcement, is 
now going through. 

Discuss Swells—About ten of the local canned foods buyers 
met yesterday in the offices of the New York Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association to discuss a plan for credits for canned foods 
swells. It is understood, however, that upon request of Frank 
E. Gorrell, nothing definite was done by the jobbers. The 
Bureau of Chemistry, it is reported, is now working on a plan 
for handling canned foods swells and spoils, and the jobbers 
will hold off until the bureau submits its plan. Philip C. Staib, 
president of the New York Wholesale Grocers’ Association, will 
appoint a committee of two or three to attend the convention 
of the Association of American Food, Dairy and Drug Officials 
in Duluth, August 14th-17th, at which meeting it is thought 
that the swells question will be settled. 

Timms Undergoes Operation—Members of the food trade 
were shocked this week to learn that Walter B. Timms, of 
Warmington, Timms & Co., well known broker, and for many 
years canned foods buyer for Austin, Nichols & Co., has just 
undergone an operation for the amputation of his left foot. 
Mr. Timms has been ill for more than nine weeks, suffering 
from an infection of his left leg, and he was taken from his 
home in Elizabeth to a New Cork City hospital on Sunday. 
Decision to operate followed immediately thereafter. Mr. 
Timms has rallied well after the operation, and the entire trade 
is wishing him a speedy recovery. 

Pink Salmon Down—Pink salmon is now quotably at $1.25, 
Seattle, the market having dropped i0 cents with the coming 
of the 1923 pack into competition with the 1922 carry-over. 
The bulk of the 1922 pack has been cleared, however. There 
is a good demand for new pack pinks and chums which are held 
at $1.20, respectively. Stocks in distributors’ hands are slight, 
and early shipments of the new pack are assured of rapid dis- 
tribution. 

New Tomatoes Arrive—The first car of new pack Maryland 
tomatoes arrived in New York this week, being received by the 
Burton-Davis Co., wholesale grocers, from a Peninsula cannery. 
Other early shipments are scheduled to arrive within the next 


ten days. There has been quite an active buying movement re- 
ported thus far. Futures, however, continue quiet and un- 
changed. 


Pro-Rata on Peas—Buyers are receiving notices of sharp 
cuts in their deliveries on new pack Wisconsin standards peas. 
Deliveries are running anywhere from 35 to 60 per cent, with an 
average delivery, in this market at least, of about 50 per cent. 
There is a good call for extra standards, buyers being comnelled 
to take this grade to round out their stocks for the coming sea- 
son’s trade. 

Maryland Sweet Peas—Maryland this year is canning sweet 
peas for the first time in her history. W. D. Breaker & Co., 
Inc., have received samples of the pack, which is being made 
by the Mt. Airy Canning Co., of Mt. Airy, Md., and the samples 
compare favorably with the packs of leading sweet pea canning 
states. The trade is also receiving samples of Maine peas, 
packed for the first time this year. H. C. Baxter & Bro., and 
the Portland Packing Co. are packing peas in Maine this year. 

Offer New Blueberries—Maine canners this week announced 
opening prices on new pack blueberries. No. 2s are offered at 
$1.80 per dozen, and 10s are quoted at a range of $8.50 to $9.50, 
according to brand and packer. The prices this vear are under 
those made on last year’s pack, and canners are looking for an 
active demand. 

Standard Corn Short—Stocks of standard corn are running 
light, and the indications point to a close cleanup of carryover 
corn by the time the 1923 packing is ready for distribution. 
Canners in the South are offering new pack at 85 cents per 
dozen, for early shipment, and this price is being quoted by 
packers in other districts, although some of them are askin 5 
cents more. The spot offerings are limited to small cuantities, 
and the market is held at 97% cents to $1.00 ner dozen. 

Sardine Supply Short—Supplies of sardines available for 
immediate shipment are not large, and the market is showing 
a strong tone. The summer run is now due, and packers ex- 
pect to have larger quantities available shortly. Sardines put 
up now are rather high in cost, as competitive bidding among 
the ecanners for the small supplies of fish available is quite 


Short Runs on ’Cots—California canneries are closing their 
runs on apricots, and are taking on the peach pack this week. 
The runs on apricots have been short, some of the canners 
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packing only about 25 per cent of their usual quantity of this 
fruit. All of the fruit packed has been of standard, or higher, 
quality. A good pack of peaches is expected. 

Will Hold Down Packs—Most of the independent California 
fruit canners have informed their. brokers that they will not be 
in position to take on any sizable spot business after their 
shipments on future contracts have been gotten out of the way. 
They are not packing much of a surplus of any fruit, they state, 
conditions being too uncertain to permit of their taking any risk. 
Then, too, banking interests have come down hard on some of 
the packers this year, and have restricted materially loans to 
packers unable to show heavy future bookings. 

“NEW YORK STATER.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Canners Busy and Market Quiet—Futures Very Dull—A Letter 
from Messenger—California’s Answer—The Question 
of Puree on Tomatoes, 


Chicago, August 2, 1923. 


HE canned foods market is quiet, while canners are busy 
T and preparing to be still busier, for the season for canning 

corn, tomatoes and the later fruits is rapidly nearing. Pea 
canning is about over and the output in Wisconsin is about as 
previously described, or about 65 per cent of last year’s pack, the 
total including the early and late crops of peas. 

The buying and selling of futures in canned foods is very 
dull, and very few contracts of any importance are heard about. 
see applies to all kinds of canned foods, fish, fruits and vege- 
tables. 


The local or spot business is quiet, a situation which is inci- 
dent to the enormous receipts of vegetables, fruits, melons and 
berries by the commission houses and green fruit dealers. This 
big volume of fresh fruit and vegetables has temporarily extin- 
guished the demand for canned foods. 

I have received the following communication from one 
whose opinion is valuable and on a subject which is interesting 
to the canning industry everywhere: 


Federalsburg, Md., July 21, 1928. 

“What you say in this week’s The Canning Trade 
over the nom de plume of ‘Wrangler’ regarding Cali- 
fornia tomatoes packed with puree, is so strong and 
altogether admirable, that I want to congratulate the 
writer and say that if we had one like him in the New 
York district, California canners would simply have to 
go out of the business of packing slop goods. 

Considerable over half of California’s output goes 
to New York City and vicinity for distribution at pres- 
ent. What is the result? Less canned tomatoes are 
consumed per capita in that section than in any other 
section of the United States, and far less at that. 

If all tomato canners packed “with puree,” we 
would see consumption reduced to about one-third of its 
present volume. If all packed good, honest canned to- 
matoes, we would see the country’s consumption doubled 
in a few years. Rough and ready articles, such as this 
one of yours, do the business worlds of good. Pussy- 
footing helps put it down and out. 

(Signed) R. W. MESSINGER. 

In reference to substantially the same, if not the same, ar- 
ticle, I have received the following letter from Mr. Preston Mc- 
Kinney, vice-president and secretary of The Canners’ League of 
California, member of The Canned Foods Week Committee, etc., 
a very fine man, indeed: 

“For five years I have been in rather intimate touch 
with the tomato canning in this State, and I believe that 
if you had been watching the work as I have, you would 

agree with me that your article is not quite fair. 

For three years the canners of this State have, at 
their own expense, collectively maintained a tomato in- 
spection system, keeping a corps of men in the field 
during the season, rejecting all tomatoes which for any 
reason are unfit for canning. This collective effort has 
brought the standard to a surprisingly high point 

The reason why we can tomatoes with puree is that 
the California tomato is large and fluted, and in the 
process of taking off the skin it is utterly impossible 
to do other than cut away a part of the solid matter 
with the skin. This is put through the cyclone and then 
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into the cans. If this method was not followed, a very 
heavy economic loss would result, and the inspection in 
the field, together with the State inspection, which is 
very rigid, and which we encourage, makes certain that 
the quality is high. 

I think the best evidence that you are misinformed 
ag to the marketing situation on California tomatoes is 
to refer you to a talk made by Walter Tims before the 
Tomato Section of the National Canners Association 
convention last January, as follows: 

“Western canners must take into consideration the 
active competition with the California canner, who is 
now shipping his tomatoes to New York for Atlantic 
ports at a freight rate of 30c per hunded pounds, about 
the same rate as is paid by distributors in the same sec- 
tion on tomatoes canned in Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia, and nearly as low as on those canned in New 
Jersey. 

The California pack is large in volume and usually 
excellent in quality. This is especially true of the 1922 
pack, which has been sold to the extent of many thou- 
sands of cases in Eastern markets with entire satisfac- 
tion to the buyers. 


Knowing as I do your scrupulous desire to give 
everybody ‘a fair shake,’ I take the liberty of calling 
this to your attention. 


I only wish you were going to be in California when 
the tomato season starts because I know that you would 
return home thoroughly convinced that California toma- 
toes are a good product, and that their future is very 
bright, because they are good and do satisfy the con- 
sumer. Yours very truly, 


PRESTON McKINNEY, Vice-President. 


Here we have both sides of this important question from 
practical sources. 


My side is that of the protection of the integrity and up- 
building of the canning industry. I have no axe to grind, no 
friends to reward, no enemies to punish. I think that when a 
woman buys a can of tomatoes, she should not receive a can 
partly filled with water or tomato soup or puree. In either case 
she is deceived and feels defrauded and indignant, and her con- 
sapere in the merit and honesty of all canned foods and canners 
is shaken. 


I do not know why California canners are unable to get the 
seed and plant, grow and pack tomatoes that are not “fluted” as 
~~ as canners elsewhere, tomatoes which would peel econom- 
ically. 

I try, as suggested by Preston McKinney, to be fair and 
give everyone a “square deal,” but I am not afraid to express my 
opinions without prejudice when I think that the canning indus- 
try in any part of this country is being exploited for profit, or 
damaged by practices that are detrimental. I believe that Cali- 
fornia canners are injuring the high reputation they have estab- 
lished for canned fruits, and dried fruits, and other California 

products, by packing the product they call “Tomatoes with 
Puree” under a label bearing a big red tomato. Neither am I 
able to understand why the Federal Pure Food Department per- 
mits it when they have repeatedly and frequently seized and 
condemned tomatoes so packed in the East. 


I know nothing about the New York City market. I write 
from Chicago, and from information obtained in the Central 
West. I know that it is almost impossible to sell California toma- 
toes “with puree” to wholesalers or retailers in that city, and I 
know that consumers become suspicious of the integrity of all 
California canned foods when they have bought a few California 
“tomatoes with puree.” 

I do not write at random. I base my opinions on facts. If 
the advocates of the canned “tomatoes with puree” doubt the 
accuracy of my information, I will go to the trouble of securing 
a few signed or authorized statements from jobbers, retailers and 
consumers, and _publish them as proof of the attitude I take. I 
do not believe in pussy-footing where the interests of the can- 
ning industry demand my loyalty and allegiance, and what I 

write is written with the utmost respect for the motives and 
intentions of those who agree or disagree with me. 

I have been engaged for more than fifty years in buying 
and selling canned foods, and in helping with tongue and pen to 
build up the industry. I do not sit at my desk and write about 
practical matters from my imagination. I am constantly going 
around among retail grocers, wholesale grocers and consumers, 
and I keep informed. WRAN 
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MAINE MARKET 


All Maine Crops Looking Well—Packing More Cautiously to 
Clear Market For Next Year—Corn ‘Creates Much 
Interest After Recent Rains—Market 
Firm—Prices. 

T last we have had rain enough to revive the crops, and 
with the dog days now upon us we are in a fair way to get 
too much of the good thing. The July rainfall was nor- 
mal, though June was very dry and the ground suffering for 
moisture. Just now all crops look fairly well, and there 
is more indication of a real harvest than we have seen all sum- 


er. 

Blueberries—The 1923 price on blueberries has been named 
this past week, and seems to be universal among all packers. 
The regular No. 10 berries in water are quoted at $8.50, a dol- 
lar under last year; No. 2 size is $1.80, as against $2.20 in 1922. 
The crop this season is in good condition, but of limited amount 
and is practically ten days later than usual All of the larger 
canners report a big SAP business, which is now being con- 
firmed at the new prices, and state that they will pack only 
the amount of their actual contracts. This will clean the mar- 
ket and assure a good opening for 1924. 

Stringless Beans—The stringless bean pack will open this 
week in about every section, and with good weather for the next 
month will show a fair yield. Maine beans are well sold up, the 
last quotations being very firm at $1.20 for twos and $4.75 for 
tens. It is becoming customary in Maine to offer No. 10 goods 
in 12.10 crates, with an optional price of 25c a dozen for 6/10 
all wood cases, and this applies to No. 10 beans as well as other 
goods. 

Corn—The Maine corn pack still stands out as the most 
important item in the canning industry here, and is really the 
center of interest. Since the recent rains the fields look very 
much more encouraging and the growth of the corn is now al- 
most normal. The yield will be much less than anticipated, 
owing to so many acres being entirely ruined by the drought; 
but from the surviving acreage the result should be very fair 
indeed. Canners who feared they were oversold are now more 
sure of filling their orders, and those who withdrew from the 
market until conditions improved are now taking on a little 
more business. Prices on fancy Crosby corn are very firm at 
$1.87% ,and offerings are by no means plenty. Golden Bantam 
is $1.65, and is increasingly hard to buy as the weeks pass. The 
proportionate peak of yellow corn will be larger this year than 
ever, but the demand keeps just ahead of the production. 

Apples—The new apple prices are being well received, 
$3.75 for creates being apparently acceptable on the SAP con- 
tracts which had already been booked. The orchard prospects 
are fair, with a probable 70 per cent crop in evidence. Winter 
fruit is reported to show better conditions than the fall varie- 
ties. Several new apple packing factories will operate this 
season, E. S. Noyes Co., at Livermore Falls, and Lawrence Can- 
ning Co., at Skowhegan, being the two most recent roy 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Buyers Want Goods That Can’t Be Found—Others Are Quiet— 
Corn Offerings Scarce—Scanty Buying of Tomatoes— 
Scarcity of Help in Tomato Sections—Buyers 
Want Standard Peas—Pickles in Good 
Demand—Canning in the Ozarks. 

St. Louis, August 3, 1923. 


HE MARKET -The same old story as to general trade con- 

ditions, repeated itself this wek. They are about the same 

as those of the past few weeks, quiet. The majority of 
the days during the week, were fairly active for this season of 
the year, while the other days were extremely quiet, with a lull 
in buying. The actual volume of business that has been done 
was less than normal. The main reason for the quietness, is 
the fact that inquiries are for goods difficult to obtain and little 
or no attention is being given to those that can be had. An- 
cther drawback is that buyers continue their conservativeness 
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in buying. When a bargain is to be had, they are not in a 
mood to accept the offer and even when they do buy they 
purchase in small: quantities. Even when futures are consid- 
ered they only take a limited portion of what they later require. 

Corn—In spot offerings of corn the movement is light in 
standard grades. Distribution is not very extensive and the de- 
mand is more or less of a hand-to-mouth nature. There would 
be more doing in the fancy line if there was an available sup- 
ply. Futures have been booked ahead as far as the trade can 


Tomatoes—Only what is actually required in the way of to- 
matoes, is being taken. These are purchased when they are 
available to fill out jobbers’ stocks until the new pack comes in. 
Futures are attracting some attention. Early deliveries are 
needed to take care of the shortage. In a letter received here 
a day or two ago from a point in Indiana, it stated that there 
is only a small tomato acreage in that section under contract. 
From what can be learned, growers are inclined to cancel their 
contracts and take chances in the open market. Another propo- 
sition that is worrying: the tomato canners in some sections is 
the labor situation. All over the tomato section help is scarce. 
Help preferg to sit around home instead of going to work. If 
help cannot be had to operate the plants, the farmer will stand 
little chance to sell his tomatoes, especially if he has not already 
contracted for his product. Many of the growers have con- 
tracts, while the balance, aware of the depleted condition of the 
canned foods market, decided to take chances on the open mar- 
ket. Many canners appear greatly discouraged and wish they 
had remained closed until an improvement in the labor situa- 
tion had bettered. 

Peas—There is considerable strength being shown in peas. 
They are wanted in standard grades, but that line is not being 
offered by canners at prices of interest to jobbers. With every 
indication that peas will continue strong and high priecs are in 
sight, there is not-much of an interest shown in a speculative 
way. Up in Wisconsin, it is reported that several big transac- 
tions involving new packs standard peas, have been pulled off. 
Canners are reported to be buying from each other to get 
stocks to make deliveries against contracts. Eastern buyers do 
not seem to be interested in standards at the prices that are 
prevailing, with the larger sieves short No. 3 is being taken) by 
buyers in larger proportion. It was believed at one time earlier 
in the season, that producing conditions would result in a sur- 
plus a standards in both New York and Wisconsin, but the way 
things have developed, standard sweets and Alaska in No. 5 
sieve are in canners favor. Short deliveries cut down the offer- 
ings. Wisconsin brokers close to packers, say it is hard to buy 
even at prevailing figures. 

A well known large canning company, in Wisconsin, has 
announced the following deliveries on future contracts of Alaska 
peas. They stated that “considering the severe weather and 
loss of acreage on account of the hail, we feel we are to be 
congratulated on our deliveries.” 


No. 2 tins, Standard No. 3 sieve....... 70 per cent 
No. 2 tins, Fancy No. 1 sieve.......... ' 65 per cent 
No. 2 tins, Fancy No. 2 sieve.......... 60 per cent 
No. 2 tins, Fancy No. 3 sieve.......... 22 per cent 
No. 1 tins, Faney No. 1 sieve...,...... 65 per cent 
No. 1 tins, Fancy No. 2 sieve.......... 40 per cent 
No. 1 tins, Fancy No. 3 sieve.......... 85 per cent 
No. 1 tins, Extra Standard No. 1 sieve... 47 per cent 
No. 1 tins, Extra Standard No. 3 sieve.. 60 per cent 
No. 10 tins, Fancy No. 2 sieve.......... 40 per cent 
No. 10 tins, Fancy No. 3 sieve.......... 40 per cent 


The following have been delivered 100 per cent: 
o. 2 tins, Extra Standard, all sieves. 
. 2 tins, Extra Standard, all sieves except 3s. 
. 2 tins, Fancy No. 4 sieve. 
. 1 tins, Extra Standards No. 2 sieve. 
. 1 tins, Extra Standards No. 4 sieve. 
. 1 tins, Standard No. 2 sieve. 
. 1 tins, Standard No. 4 sieve. 
. 10 tins, All Extra Standard. 
. 10 tins, All Standards. 
Asparagus—Is meeting with a quiet call. However, the 
demand is about what it generally is at this time of the year. 
A canner of asparagus sends the information that future 
deliveries have been made as follows: 


No. 10 Mammoth White Tip............ 37 per cent 
No. 10 Large White Tip................ 56 per cent 
Picnic Medium Natural................ 77 per cent 


( Markets Continued on Page 10 ) 
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The Indiana Pulper 


Is a Modern Hercules 


This machine will handle more tomatoes, pumpkin, 
squash, apples etc., than any machine heretofore offer- 
ed the canning industry. It does all this in a sanitary, 
economic, efficient way. By its use your yield and pro- 
fits will increase, worries and labors will be lessened. 
The capacity is unlimited. 


A team mate to the above is the Indiana Pulper 
| Finisher. This machine will pulp and finish 5000 bu. 


of tomatoes in a day. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulper 
Indiana Pulper Finisher 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Indiana Pulp Filler 
Kook-More-Koil 
Washers, Sorting Table 
Cypress Tanks 
Enamel Steel Tanks 
Soldering Flux 
Capping Steels 

Etc., 


130-142 E. Georgia St. 
Indianapolis Ind. 


WANTED—General machine man having experience with 
full line canning machinery and capable of keeping same in re- 
pair. Year round position in Baltimore. In reply, give age, ex- 


perience and salary expected. Address Box B-1092, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


SMILE AWHILE 


Where They Go. 


The head of the firm caught the office boy telling false- 
hoods. 
“I’m surprised at you!” he said. “Do you know what they 
do with boys who tell lies?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “When they get old enough the 
firm sends them out as traveling salesmen.—Boston Transcript. 


Not Among the Favored Ones. 
“Don’t you think our minister mixes his metaphors fright- 
fully?” asked Mrs. Oldcastle. 
“Well,” Mrs. Rockingham confessed, a little sadly, “I ain’t 
ever had a chance to notice it. All he ever has to offer my 


oe and I when we drop in is ginger ale or somethin like 
that.” 


A Biblical School. 

“And do you know your Bible, my child?” 

“Oh, yes; I know everything that’s in it. Sister’s young 
man’s photo is in it, an’ ma’s recipe for face cream, an’ a lock 
of my hair cut off when I was a baby, an’ the ticket for pa's 
watch.”—Melbourne Punch. 


More Truth Than Poetry. 

To advertise long and well. 
And in advertising trust— 

Thus roses happen in a dell 
That yesterday was dust. 


Try This, Girls. 
Wife—Dear, if you get a car I can save a lot on clothes 
during our vacation this summer. 
Hub—How do you mean? 
.Wife—Well, you see, if we go to one hotel as foremrly, I’ll 
need seven dresses; whereas if we have a car I can get one 
dress and we’ll go to seven hotels—Boston Transcript. 


So It Sems. 
“Bertie,” said mother sorrowfully, “every time you are 
naughty, I get another gray hair.” 
“My word!” replied Bertie, “you must have been a terror. 
Look at grandpa!”—Pittsburgh Post. 


Warning Note. 
When the wife greets you warmly, hands you your r‘ne 
and slippers and even condescends to laugh at your jokes, it’s 
a sign the C. O. D. package is due almost any minute. 


Grand Row. 


The couple were married and traveled to the lakes for their 
honeymoon. As soon as they arrived they took a boat out unon 
the lake. 

The following morning the bride’s mother got a postcard, 
which read: 

“Arrived safely. Grand row before supper.” 

“My,” she muttered. “I didn’t think they’d begin quarrel- 
ing so soon.”—The Watchman-Examiner. 


Hard Luck. 


Despondent Tremlow (mournfully)—Well, by gosh! This is 
the irony of fate for keps. Here I’ve spent my last 50 cents 


ter commit suicide with gas, an’ I get a room with ‘lectric 
lights.—Judge. 


Natural Indifference. 
Butcher—My son—the one that used to help me in the shop 
here—he’s gone in for boxing. Won championship, too! 
Customer—Ay, I remember him. I supvose he’ll have won 
the lightweight championship ?—London Mail. 
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We Manufacture for 


Canner: 
VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES 
CRATES 
COOLING TANKS 
TROLLEYS 
STEAM HOISTS 
PICKING TABLES 
PEELING TABLES 
PEA WASHERS 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS 
EXHAUST BOXES 


For Milk Packer: 
SWEETENED MILK FILLERS 
EVAPORATED MILK FILLERS 
STERILIZERS 
AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS 
SHAKERS 
AUTOMATIC SHAKERS 
CONTINUOUS SHAKERS 
TRANSFER TABLES 
TRAYS 
TEST STERILIZERS 

ANY SPECIAL 

CANNING MACHINERY 


Continuous Cooker 


Berlin Continuous Cooker 


A new principle has been brought out in this machine. By obtain- 
ing a heat balance between the heat absorbedby incoming cans and 
heat slipping from compartment to compartment. You may at 
will of operator. 

VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED 

VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 


Made in four sizes any capacity. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


(CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER MFG. CO.) 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 
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The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


ARABOL 
LABEL PASTE 


Now on the Pacific Coast 


Pacific Canners -- you can now order your supplies of famous 
ARABOL adhesives right on the Pacific Coast. Plentiful sup- 
plies, all fresh from the great ARABOL factories, are ready for your 
immediate use -- and close at hand. Send your orders and inquir- 
1es to 


FRANKLIN said:— 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG., CO. 


SAN JOSE or SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
who can supply you from their Pacific warehouse as quickly as the 


great Eastern canneries receive their ARABOL adhesives from our 
other divisional headquarters. Their stocks include label adhesives 


“IF you would know the value 


of money, go and try to borrow 
some.” 


for every purpose, paste powders, carton sealing glues, and all the CRYSTALIZATION means loss 
well known ARABOL products which have been used and indors- of time and money; you should 
ed by the canning industry for thirty-five years. seas dd; ? 
In addition to our Pacific Coast warehouses we maintain divisional 


headuarters at the following points : 


FRANKLIN INVERT SUGAR 


CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 


TORONTO: MONTREAL: LONDON, W.C.-2 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
13 King St. W. Canada Cement Bldg. 


“‘A Franklin every use” 
THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd. St., 
NEW YORK 


Central House, Kingsway 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving incweased service 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
pn your Can—————_ 
properly displayed 
spells “SUCCESS” 

We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset -Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 
-MONEY on your Labels. Write Use 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


RKSBURG, 


TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE. MD. 


“| 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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